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Jordan 

King’s visit to Syria to open new 
avenues of co-operation 




AMMAN (Star) — Hla Majesty 
King HusBBin ended a two -day vi- 
sit to Syria on Tuesday during 
which he held talks with Syrian 
President Hafez Al Assad In Da- 
mascus. The official visit is 
thought to have restored normal 
political, and economic relations 
between Jordan and Syria after 
some years ol tension. The visit 
was the culmination of months of 
contacts and discussions between 
officials of the two coun trios 
which star led aft nr the emergency 
Arab Summit held in Cnsablnuca 
lu'il yo'ir The summit formed a re- 
conciliation committee under 
Saudi Ai tibia's auspice's to recon- 
cile differences between Jordon 
and Syria and Syria and tract. 

Alter me stings between Prime 
Minister Zaid Rifni nnd Syrian Pre- 
mier Abdul Huouf Al Kasem In 
Saudi Arabia, l ho two officials paid 
visits to each other s capitals to 


prepare for the historic visit of 
• King Hussein. The main objective 
of the visit was to discuss ways to 
strengthen bilateral relations and 
also to create a common stand on 
major issues relating to pan-Arab 
causes. 

The King was given a formal 
reception at Damascus airport 
where he was received by Pre- 
sident Assad and high-ranking Sy- 
rian officials. Later on Monday the 
two leaders hold a four -hour 
closed mooting while Jordanian 
nnd Syrian officials met to discuss 
bilateral relations and mutual 
co-operation. President Assad 
hosted a dinner Uunquut on Tues- 
day ovening in honour of King 
Hussein nnd tho accompanying 
delegation 

On Tuesday another closed 
meeting took place between the 
two Arab lenders while the prime 
ministers of Syria and Jordan 


Pope calls for social 
solidarity to save peace 


ROME (Star) — Pope John Pant It 
has called upon all those respon- 
sible for political decisions to bo 
convinced that there can be only 
one peaco and I hat n single peace 
must bo constructed on the basis 
of social iustico nnd dignity and 
the right of every human person. 

In his message on ihe celebra- 
tion of the World Day of Peace on 
1 January 1986, Ihe Pope 
renewed the commitment of the 
Catholic Church to the cause of 
peace. He said that he is deeply 
awere that at the dawn of a new 
year peace Is a value that rests on 
foundations thal are very fragile. 
"Leaders are led to pursue ineir 
particular aims and their ambitions 
of power without taking sufti- 
clenlfv into account the necessity 
and duty of the international soli- 
darity and co-operation/' he satd. 

i the Pontiff added that in this si- 
tuation blocs are formed and 
maintained which divide and op- 
: pose peoples; groups and Individ- 
uals settingup grave obstacles to 
development. He pointed out glo- 
bal polarization, the growing spec- 
tre of nuclear weapons and the 
arms race as posing a universal 
threat to peace in the world. 

To overcome the current crisis 
the Pope sakJ that tension can 
Onty be : resolved through justice 
end equity. It Is clear that peace 
jbfurtt anfl maintained on social, in- 
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met again to discuss common Iss- 
ues. Co-ordination and future 
co-operation on all levels have 
been discussed and moves fo re- 
vive the Joint committees have 
been made. 

The King's visit was given pro- 
minent coverage on Syrian media 
and efforts to bring about a com- 
mon working plan were praised. It 
has been decided that delegations 
representing various fields will vi- 
sit the two capitals while co- 
ordination on Information and 
foreign policy levels will be carried 
out. 

Flight services between the two 
capitals will resume soon and in- 
creased co-operalion on transport 
sectors has been agreed upon. 

The King was accompanied by 
the Prime Minister Mr Zald Rlfal, 
Chief ol the Royal Court Mr Mar- 
wan A( Qaaem, the Court Minister 
Mr Adnan Abu Odeh and the Fore- 
ign Minister Taher Al Masri. 

On the Syrian side the meetings 
with Jordanian officials were at- 
tended by Syrian Vice Presidents 
Abdel Halim Khaddam and 
Mohammed Zuhair Masharqa, 
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By Ya’coub Fahd 


ARAB UNITY, under which borders 
. and all other barriers disappear 
before the citizens of one nation, 
has been a long-cherished dream 
- of Arab generations. The dream 
has been shattered by numerous 
setbacks which befell unity at- 
• t 6 m P * 8 ,n the P flSt * hree or four 
decades and by continuous rifts 
■ Which have inter-Arab re- 

HIs Majesty King Hussein being greeted by Syrian President k ’J flton8, 

Hafez Al Assad in Damascus Failure of unity attempts In the 


Intrigued Into falling into a trap 8et 
by major European powers which 
believed that they were the true 
Inheritors of the Ottoman Empire. 

Sharif Hussein Bln All, the 
grandfather of His Majesty King 
Hussein, was the prime victim of 
the earliest attempt to achieve In- 
dependence and subsequent unity 
among the Arabs. He sought the 


Prime Minister Mr Abdel Raouf Ai 
Kasem, Foreign Minister Farouq Al 
Shara‘8. Wahlb Fadel the Minister 
for Presidential Affairs and Issam 
Na’lb Minister of state for Foreign 
Affairs. 

The King returned on Tuesday 


Failure of unity attempts In the 
and was received by Prince 5*21““ le l a majority In the* 


Mohammed, 


Arab World with a sense of desp- 


What people say about 1986 


Prince Fatal. Speakers ol Lower ' a ft*® ** obstacles 

and Upper Houses of Parliament, . r?S 

. enormous to be overcome. But 
the Commander in Chief of Ihe > meny a tf(f believe that Arab unity (s 
Armed Forces, cabinet ministers | possible under certain conditions 
and other high-ranking officials, t and Is a must to cope with the 

■' ■ ■— » ; growing challenge In the military 

;■ and economic fields. 
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justices will never become a true 
peace for Ihe world," he aaid. 

The right path, he added, to a 
workf community In which juBtlce 
and peace will reign without fron- 
tiers among all peoples and all 
continents is the path of solidarity, 
dialogue and universal brother- 
hood. He cited North-South ten- 
sion as an obvious example. 

ThB head of Ihe Catholic Church 
also called for the respeot for 
every human being, respect for 
true values and cultures of others, 
respect for the legitimate auto- 
nomy arid seif-determination of 
others and to use resources in so- 
cial solidarity. 

The Pontiff appealed to politi- 
cians, military strategists and to 
the suffering and the handicapped 
to turn tensions into relationships 
of social solidarity and dialogue 
and to make the new year a year 
of peace. 


Mr Qhaleb Sabbarlni, Pre- 
Bident of Jordan Pharmaceutical 
Association said the success of 
the Arab Reconciliation Committee 
was Ihe most Important event In 
1985 followed by the Israel's 
harsh policies against the Arabs 
under occupation. 

On the international level, he 
said, the summit between the sup- 
erpowers was the most important 
Incident. 

Locally, he said, the Inclusion of 
pharmacists Into social security 
and pension fund programmes 
was one of the Important events. 

The year 1985 witnessed politi- 
cal movements on Arab and Inter- 
national stages to restore the 
Arab rights in the occupied Arab 
territories and the fulfilment of just 
and comprehensive peace for the 
Palestinian people. 

Dr Suleiman Arabeyyat, Pre- 
sident of Arab Engineers Associa- 
tion said the most important event 
in 1985 was the Geneva Summit. 

It Is a real step towards peace in 
the world and. the Middle East re- 
gion. 

On the Arab level, he said, the 
close relationships between Jor- 
dan and Syria which has led to' the 
meeting between the two; Arab 
leaders was a remarkable achle- 
■; vement. . ; . „ 

Concerning, the year 1986, ihe 
Said.lt will have an Impact on Arab 
solidarity arid, unity lor the sake Of 
the Palestinian people,. 

- We wish, he' added, that’ the 
; Arab wpfjd take Into consideration 
sprite critical Issues especially 

food security/ Jordan will start Its 
flyeiyear development plan which I 
hope will push us towards deve- 
lopment and prosperity. / * 

1 M r Mufeed Al-M U basis 



the Iran-lraq war. 

Engineer Assam Ghoeheh, 
Director of Engineering and Works 


Ja’abarl 


_ , ,1 u r\ Political groups which advo- 
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w a ar PU “‘ na 8,111 10 1 ^ a^mpTa to keep 
the Iran-lraq war. . the Arab World divided in order to 

Engineer AsBem Ghoshs#, . maintain control over It, but also 
Director of Engineering and Works • as a genuine drive to restore a si- 
Department in the Ministry of Ur- tuaffon that actually existed be- • 
ban and Rural Affairs said thal Ihe ■ fore. 

main events of 1086 the Geneva \ 0nd Qf ^ war 

superpowers summit and tne ■» .which brouaht about the termlna- 
rald launched by Israeli agmnst ^ of 

the PLO headquarters in Twk /the Middle East, European powera 
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Arab Unity: The dream 
and the reality 


Hussein Bin All: A united Arab* 
kingdom 

help of the European allies to drive 
the Turks out, and when that was 
accomplished through what has 
become to be known as the Great 
Arab Revolt, Sharif Hussein was 
sent to spend the rest of his life In 
exile because his ambitions about 
a new Arab renaissance were too 
dangerous for the powers which 
planned the division and domina- 
tion of the Arab World. 

• Subsequently, the Arab World 
came under British, French and 
Italian control and the hopes for a 
united Arab kingdom were washed 
away. The huge Arab sacrifices 
for independence had only moved 
them from one foreign rule to 
another. That tragic result along 
with the Zionist challenge In 
Brltlah-mandated Palestine contri- 
buted to the emergence of nation- 
alist movements which advocated 
unity as an effective response -to 


the treacherlng of European allies 
and a way to restore old glories. 

Tha first group to advocate un- 
ity on non-Arablsm basis was the 
Syrian National Party which was 
set up by Antoine Sa r ada, a Leba- 
nese intellectual who believed that 
unity must be confined to coun- 
tries of "old Syrian descent". Sy- 
ria, Lebanon, Palestine, Iraq and 
tater Cyprus were Included in the 
plan he had envisaged for his Sy- 
rian unity. 

The group did not gain much 
strength due to fierce opposition 
from the majority which advocated 
unity on the basis of Arablsm. The 
most prominent of these was ths 
Ba'ath Party which was estab- 
lished in the early 1040s by Michel 
Aflaq, a Syrian Christian whose 
plan for unity included all nations 
whose native language is Arabic. 
The Ba'athlsts adopted the slo- 
gan. "One Arab nation of an exter- 
nal message." Their programme 
for a united Arab state was sum- 
med up In three words: "Unity, Lib- 
erty and Socialism." 

The Ba'ath Party, with Its clear 
and direct appeal, attracted many 
Arab youths, and intellectuals 
especially In Syria and Iraq. Few 
years after Aflaq commenced his 
pan-Arab movement, the Ba'ath 
Party became a powerful force in 
Syria with tens of thousands of 
followers In neighbouring Arab 
countries. 

The Ba'athlsts played a domi- 
nant political role In Syria throu- 
ghout the 1060s and their efforts 
to Initiate unity were crowned with 
the historic merger between Egypt 
and Syria in 1958 under President 
Gamal Abdul Nasser, whose sta- 
tus as the unchallenged leader of 
Arab nationalism was fully esta- 
blished following the abortive tri- 
partite aggression on Egypt In 
1968. NasBerism gave the Ba'ath- 
ists a major boost as both embra- 
ced the same concepts. 

The Suez Canal campaign in 
which Britain, France and Israel 
launched a joint attack on Egypt 
made Nasser the central figure 
around whom all unlly attempts 
revolved, it also made him aware 
of the huge potentials of the Arab 


World when united behind one 
leadership and pursuing a com- 
mon goal. The massive backing 
which Egypt received from the 
Arab people during and after the 
Suez Canal attack prompted Nas- 
ser to turn to the Arabs and em- 
brace Arab nationalism and unity 
as tha primary objectives bf his 
then 4-year-old revolution. 

The rising prominence of Nasser 
eclipsed the Ba'athists as the ma- 
jor force behind the call for Arab 
force behind the call for Arab un- 
ity. From the Arabian Gulf to North 
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Abdel Nasser: motivated Arab 
masses 

African shores of the Atlantic, 
people looked to Naaser for Inspi- 
ration and unity which they re- 
garded as the most practical way 
to liberate Palestine and defeat 
imperialism. So when the merger 
between Egypt and Syria was pro- 
claimed in 1658, Arabs every- 
where applauded. 

The unity between Egypt and 
Syria lasted three years. Ironically, 
Syria's Ba'ath Parly which played 
a major rola In forging It waa said 
to have contributed to the seces- 
sion. 

Unity attempts continued una- 
bated following the break of the 
Egyptian-Syrian merger. After the 
1958 revolution, Iraq became ac- 
tively Involved in most of these at- 
tempts which all failed for one rea- 
son or another; often with accusa- 


tions and counter-accusations 
about who was responsible for the 
failure. 

Egypt, meanwhile, maintained 
its name of "United Arab Repu- 
blic" which it assumed following 
the unity with Syria; Implying that 
under Nasser, Cairo remained 
ready for unity with any Arab 
nation. The name was changed 
into “The Arab Republic of Egypt' 1 
under President Anwar Sadat who 
was not interested In uniting Egypt 
With the Arabs. 

In the meantime, Libya, under 
Colonel Mua'mmar Qadhafl who 
came to power in 1969, made con- 
tinuous attempts for unity with Sy- 
ria, Egypt. Tunisia, Morocco, Al- 
geria and Sudan. Colonel Qadhafl 
has been persisting in his bids to 
achieve Arab unity, but on basis 
which have not been clear or 
understandable. His latest bid Is 
said to have been made with the 
new leadership in Khartoum. Un- 
confirmed reports said he had of- 
fered Sudan three billion dollars as 
a price for immediate unity with Li- 
bya. 

Arab unity cannot be bought or 
Imposed. It should come as a. re- 
sult of complete willingness on the 
part of the people involved and in 
realization of common interests 
and goals. Past experience should 
always be kept fresh and alive In 
the minds of those who seek the 
dearly-needed unity. 

The prospect of unity between 
two or more Arab countries looks 
dim at present because of feuds 
and conflict of Interests. Some 
Arab intellectuals point out that 
the most viable form of unity Is a 
confederation under which each 
state Involved rune Its own dome- 
stic affairs and keeps up Its pre- 
sent leadership, with Important 
areas, such as foreign policy, stra- 
tegies, defence and economy be- 
ing merged. This Is somehow the 
kind of confederation which His 
Majesty King Hussein has envi- 
saged for Jordan and tha Pales- 
tinians once the Israeli occupation 
is over under a Middle East peace 
settlement. 
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By Dr Jamal Shair 

THE ARAB Nationalist movement 
which emerged and widely spread 
in the early 1040s, as a concept, 
and a programme of action, was 
principally lead by the Arab Ba'ath 
Party. And it was based on three 
major lines of thinking: 

1. The belief that the Arab 
Nation Is one nation that Bought to 
establish a unified statehood. 

2. The conviction that the differ- 
ent methods and means of inter- 
Arab solidarity including tho Arab 
Loague, have repeatedly failed to 
achluvo tho long-awaited target of 
Arab unity. 

3. That all other Arab movemen- 
ts and regime 8 failed to establish 
a united front to deal with or 
defeat the Zionist Invasion of 
Palestine. 

In tho mid fifties President Ja- 
mal Abdul Nasser, played a re- 
markable role in this respect, by 
contributing his personal charis- 
matic leadership, which overwhel- 
med the broad Arab masses, and 
strengthened the idea put forward 
by the Ba Athlete, and Influenced 
by the entry of socialist thinking to 
the Arab countries during the Sec- 
ond World War. The BadthiBtBhad 
condemned the military and tribal 
arletocraoles. and the traditional 
dynasties which formed the new 
Arab governments following In- 
dependence In various Arab coun- 
tries like Egypt, Iraq and Syria. 

That new alliance between 
Nasser and the BaAthists tailed to 
1 achieve a worthwhile output on 
the path of Arab unity, as reflected . 
■ in the $gyptlBn-9yrian separation. 
Increased Arab conflicts, and 
: weakened abilities to confront ■- 
Israel. And probably the main rea- 
son for that was the action such 
an afllanoe resorted to, namely 
, preaching, condemnation, and 
ptattlhg ort the one side, arid bfamr 
trig -the -imperialist, conspiracy 
plans and their Arab agents, on 
the other, • • 

Throughout our history Arab 
NaHonaflam as an. identity and cul- 
ture! Was always there. Institu- 
tional unity was achieved .under , 
the bahnar of Islam, ft was only' 
. then that the Arabs, with Islamic 
. . aspirations and . leadership, could 
i} gni|e, defeat ! hostile- neighbours, 
..-and evjsh expand their, territories. 

' Even then, ahd especially: under 
. the Unway yads, the Arabs contir 
, hued to be fri the leadership. And 
. wiih the weakening of the Otto- 
man administration, and later the 
: emergence of Turkish ‘ nationalist 

doctrine. Arab Jdantllv. unirnhl mi- 
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An Interpretation of Arab 
Nationalism and a look 
at the future 


Arab unity— Alternatives 
that can work! n 


ordination and mutual support, and 
at the same time searching for 
formulae of more elaborate consti- 
tutional ties. 

To my mind, what should be dis- 
cussed is the systems of govern- 
ments. the procedures of pan- 
Arab decisions, and the role of the 
peoples, without ignoring the im- 
portance of ideologies, Interests, 
or regimal character! sties of deve- 
lopment and progress. And In this 
respect we hove to distinguish be- 
tween Arab nationalism as an Id- 
entity and goography on one hand, 
and the other ideologies compet- 
ing for influence, on the other 
hand, such as Islam, Marxism, lib- 
eralism or any political or social 
doctrine. 

What is called Arab Nationalist 
thought, has been contused by 






By Dr. Nabil El-Sharif 

THE PAN-ARABIST theoreticians 
Of the past three or four decades 
have envisioned a model of Arab 
unity that would have brought 
together the people and lande of 
what Is now referred to as the 
Arab World in total and solid pollti 
cal, social and comprehensive un 
ity. The overall mas9 of Arab lands 
and people , would have enjoyed 
the advantages of political, strate- 
gic and economic co-ordination. 
This model would have succeeded 
In putting the Arab World In an ad- 
vanced position, and would have 


and the Soviet Union themselves 
are living examples of unity among 
people of different racial back- 
grounds who join their efforts 
together for their own welfare. For 


our purposes of study, however, 
we are going to shed some light 
on three living models of unity that 
are working for the advantage of 
their own people. 


The Qulf Co-operation Council 
(QCC), the European Economic 
Community (EEC) and the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation 
(NATO) are either regional or glo- 
bal models of unity that are serv- 
ing an Important function In solldi- 


change of goods and commodities 
between them. 

Several economic steps were 
initiated with the Intention of en- 
couraging co-operation In these 
fields to the point of adopting a 
unified currency and monetary 
system. The QCC also adopted a 
policy of allowing workers from 
member countries to move freely 
Inside QCC states. In December 
1983, ministers of Industry at the 
QCC decided to negotiate as one 
bargaining party In discussions 
with the European Economic Com- 
munity to safeguard and facilitate 
petrochemical exports out of QCC 
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The Arab League: A viable alternative Is needed 




Afiaq: "One nation, one mesa- 
age’ 7 • 

adding, convenient or inconvenient, 
slogans hare and there, to suit 
certain situations, circumstances, 
or personalities, perhaps Influen- 
ced by current events or politico- 
social theories. 

I personally subscribe' to tha de- 
ffnitlon of peoples sharing geopoll- 
ficaf activities: ambitious and aspf- . 
rations, fears and confrontations. 
In the present and the Mure. And 
this feeling of common purpose 
and perhaps destiny. Is streng- 
thened by and based on several 
vital. valId. aiKl lasting factors, l.e. 
history, culture,, language, Isla- 
mic tools of A^ab glbries and vaf- 
.uaaietc... . x 


\ In the discussions and some- 
times. conflicts . Qihong various 
Ideologies, bits and . pieces were 
added by those Who led ihe hatV 
haliat; movements .between : the 
fourties and. the sixties, so: that 
* exceeded Identity 
>ae. and eaeklna |p- 


Those bits and pieces started 
with various degrees of Indepen- 
dence, and the refusal of union 
between so called more Indepen- 
dent or fully independent, with - 
supposedly less dependent sta- 
tes: Royal regimes versus repu- 
blic, and socialist versus free 
enterprise, and revolutionary ver- 
sus traditional, and rightist versus 
leftist wings of one party, and 
eventually In attitudes towards 
non-Arab states like |rian and Er- 
iterla, and finally American 'or So- 
viet influence on the countries of 
the region, ... 

The end result of all this, was 
that new regimes — and oldesta- 
bllahed ones — : reaoted by play- 
ing the game of survival. People 
gradually • lost their role In 
dedBlon-maklng, and power shar- 
ing, and became spectators who 
have i to qlap and cheer. ... 

To some It appeared easy to 
conclude that all: thebe setbacks 
were proofs of the basic error 1 iri 
the concept of Arab Nationalism 
and the simple thlrjg to do was to 
.. look for valid concepts and Ideolo- 
gies, 1 within aaoh Arab couhtry be- 
lt Islam, Marxism,', westernisation; 

. or . pragmatic approach to . Th6 
problem; when lt prises. ; 

./However, It Is not difficult to 
; watch ;the various; schools' ' of 
.. . thought beginning to realiee agplp, 


that each one of them has to ad- 
dress Itself in theory and practice 
to a larger constituency than one 
Arab country, and that a larger 
'constituency has to be the whole 
or part of the Arab homeland. And 
therefore we are probably wit- 
nessing a fresh approach to Arab 
Nationalists more compatible and 
In accordance with Its reality. 

The ory for more democracy 
and power sharing Is louder than 
ever, and Arab thinkers and politi- 
cal leaders are exchanging Ideas 
and procedures for pushing this 
slogan forward. And at the same 
time (he dootrfnal movements are 
looking at the Arab World as the 
wider field for their co-ordinating 
efforts. 

It may be of significance that 
even the Communists are talking 
about Arab unity as a goal. This 
■was expressed In the latest Com- 
■. munlst manifesto. And the aame la 
'true about the Islamic theoratl- 
olaps and activists. 

Whet Is also of significance Is 
the acceptance by most Ideolog- 
: l8t8 and liberals and Arab Natlon- 
allsts. of the dialogue with and 
support of the masses through de- 
mocratic parliamentary means. It 
• Is only, a beginning, bUt : there are 
, Indications that, this Is the idlreo- 
tlon It Is taking 
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fylng the ranks of their respective 
nations, and strengthening their 
collective Image against outside 
threats. 

The Gulf Co-operation 
Council 


Six months after the outbreak of 
the Iran-lraq war, the foreign min- 
isters of six Arabian Qulf slates 
signed the first constitution of the 
QCC. On May 26, 1981 the const- 


Salt In iS5bT h# finished »R m0r H£ f ,E e Bahrain, Oman and the United 

£3 MD frwn the d,6 ‘ hard ldeall8tB Arab Emlratea - Th ® w ? r *S 0t ? ee , n 

fversltv In Beirut In P^n-Arablam. i raci an£ j | ran wag clearly the basic 

joined the Arab Ba'ath W'S Furthermore, ^ ^ there seems to be motive that prompted the six Ara- 

1948 and remained a a unanimous agreement that blan Qulf countries to get together 

until 1976. In 1960 h* formula of Arab unity as It has and take this Joint defensive step 
the ohalrman of AI-UrwMgJwn offered by Its founding fa- to protect their Interests and may- 
• Wothaa He became a wJSjJJ 16 ™ Is almost obsolete. . . be their very existence against the 

and from 1 98 J 2 iL,nnnW^ \ un,ty ®hould not be a cause • The member countries of the 

as Minister of despair, yve should, Instead, QCC are engaged In a very advan- 

Local governmen; , a ,j |0fPh^fQr new alternatives that qed stage of military and defence 
Abdul Hamid save the situation and re- co-operation, and In the QCC 

Kdeem Bimawl .9 f 0r ua a degree of optimism In summit of November 1 0 84, the 

from to .Thera- are. Jhr-oihnr • leaders of the six Qulf countries 
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and owner of AW . . • nations or i groups of force that can be deployed to any 

Amman. ■ have (worked); In the •! member country In response to 

\--JwW r ld of todav. And I while these . any external threat. In Ootober 


Itutlon waa signed by the leaders 
of Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, Qatar 
Bahrain, Oman and the United 
Arab Emirates. The war between 
Iraq and Iran was clearly the basic 
motive that prompted the six Ara- 
bian Qulf oountrles to get together 
and take this Joint defensive step 
to protect their Interests and may- 
be their very existence against the 
threat of hostile expansion or spill- 
over of military activities. 

The member countries of the 
QCC are engaged In a very 'advan- 
ced stage of mllllary and defence 
co-operation, and In the QCC 
summit of November 1984, the 


-countries to Europe. Co-operation 
between member countries of the 
QCC Is envisioned to cover all 
areas, and to offer the people of 
the Qulf region the benefits of the 
collective power and influence of 
its members. 

European Economic 
Community 

The EEC Is one of the most Im- 
portant and successful models of 
economic co-operation between 
nations. In Its efforts to help Eu- 
rope after the Second World War, 
the United States embarked on 
the Marshal Plan to offer aid to 
European countries to help them 
overcome the devastation of the 
war. The need was felt among 
European countries to co-ordinale 
their efforts to take advantage of 
the poet-war American aid, and to 
distribute It Justly among them. ; 


The first draft of the constitution 
of what was then known as the 
Organisation of European Eco- 
nomic Co-operation was signed on 
16 April 1948. Several years Jeter, 
the French Foreign Minister R. 
Schuman called for European 
co-ordination In the exportation of 
carbon and steel which were the 
two most important commodities 
that helped European countries 
recover from the ruins and des- 
truction of the second war. With- 
out co-ordination In this field, all 
European countries would have 
suffered as a result of uncontrol- 
led competition. 

The Rome Agreement which 
forms the basis upon which the 
EEC functions has stated that free 
trade should be established 
among European member coun- 
tries. But It should also ba pointed 
out that co-operation among EEC 
countries often goes beyond eco- 
nomic boundaries, since the bot- 
tom line goal of this co-ordination 
is to ultimately revive the hope of 
achieving total unity among Euro- 
pean countries. This goal has 
been expressed as early ae the 
record half of the nineteenth- 
century when Victor Hugo aald he 
dreamt of a splendid nation 
whose capital Is Paris, and whose 
name ie Europe! 

North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation 

On the 4th of April 1949, the 
representatives of 12 countries 
(Belgium, Canada, Denmark, Fra- 
.nce, Ireland, Italy, Luxembourg, 
Holland, Norway, Portugal, Britain 
and the United States) signed a 
Joint defence treaty. The member 
countries made It clear that they 
adhere to the principles of the Un- 
ited Nations charter, and they ex- 
pressed their desire to live In 
peace with ell nations and govern- 
ments. 


But, at the same time, they 
made it obvious that they were de- 
termined to protect the freedom of 
their people and their 'common 
heritage' and civilisation which 18 
baaed on ‘democracy. Individual 
freedom and respect of the lew'. 
These countries, the declaration 
went on to aay, were going to con- 
tinue their efforts to achieve pro- 
sperity and peace In the North At- 
lantic region, ad to unify their ef- 
forts in defending their countries 
and maintaining peace and secur- 
ity. 

in February 1962, Greece and 
Turkey Joined NATO, and in 1965 
West Germany also became mem- 
ber of the organisation, making 
the total number of NATO mem- 
bers 15. 

NATO is playing a major role 
nowadays as a defensive block 
that counters the Influence of the 
Warsaw Pact which brings toge- 
ther a number of Socialist block 
countries. The United States is 
generally recognized as the cen- 
tral power within NATO, buf this 
treaty organisation also functions 
as an umbrella of defence and 
strategic co-operation of Its mem- 
ber oountrles which do not nece- 
ssarily see eye to eye on all iss- 
ues. 

To sum up. many countries and 
nations all over the world have re- 
cognized that they can find areas 
of co-operation on regional, eco- 
nomic, political or strategic levels 
with other entities. They acknowl- 
edge, in other words, that they 
can live together and work toge- 
ther In spile of their differences or 
even dlaagreements. But can we, 
Arabs, learn to accommodate our 
differences and still work toge- 
thar7? • ■ 

DR. NABIL EL-SHERIF Is an ass-, 
istant professor at Yarmouk Un- 
iversity, and Is a regular contri- 
butor to The Jerusalem Star. . 
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member country in response to 
any external threat. In Ootober 
1983, the armies of the member 
countries participated In. . military 
land manoeuvres In the United 
Arab Emirates. . Air and sea joint 


pqn-Araorats, We have to, ’ Arab Emirates. . /ur anu.™ 

1 nonetheless, that foe manoeuvres were carried out In 
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Israel pressures US on Mideast arm? 


up 


By Sajid Rizvi 


By Dennis R. Chaplin 

LOMLKJM Israel is sounding Ihi' 
ykiini ovt ii wh.it it soi's .'is «'i build- 
up ut sti ike r.iipriliilitk'b .iinonn its 
Arab rioiylihouri anil a si multi) • 
noons stifliKjth'.-ninri of thoir air 
(liifonci K winch could reducu the* 
fin torrent power of its own air 
force. 

Prn-lsrael lobbyists are hoping 
to dissuade Ihf Uo udimnis trillion 
from further l.mjo-scalo arms 
tales to Israel p Arab neighbours 
and Iron) military co-opera lion 
such as recent joint exorcises with 
Egypt, Oman arid Saudi Arabia. 

But defences s pi sna lints are un- 
convinced by Israeli claims Ihjd its 
security — particularly the tsiaeli 
Air Force (IAF) and Its 750 tiont- 
!mo combat nircrnlt -- is umW 
threat from the now hardware ho- 
my acquired by nations such ns 
Syria 

I buy believe Israeli i >e|i ii|iinr»it 
;uid eyj.rrlise rrin.nn more Ilian a 
in, itch for its i iv. its, .imi pi i- i*l* ■ 
{>un.lu:,«>s »jf -ui «!• f1**n«.» ■ systems 
,im ■ unlikely t“ blunt llu* etfix.livi*- 
f M Ilf l:.r.|i‘l nil Inti 

If. ml on the tn of Urili'.h Aur- 
os | u !< n> ent iiussive i-ali's in 
1 1 io Unit, tie ■ Ann ’iii an iMraol I'u- 
bhe Affairs Comuiiltv'.* fAlPAC) 
lobby group is protfitinu pm- 
jjosrri US ,umr. s.iles to Souili 
Araiii.t us: I .Jsut.in 

An AlPAi'. (••p-. nl n •leased m 
ftOV'-mhei i lltitli'il llii; lhn*.il to 
l:,r.i.*| An R.isos. aojues flial Is- 
i.iel ■, .m {..iv/i'i. |i*mj 1. 1 msidor. *iJ 
tile ti ii>|i..nii' uf H'. iinht. ii y 
1 1 ill ! . h.iv Pi.H'ii undennmeJ by 
Ar.ib vlid».-. hi to-.h arm:. pur- 
cfu'.t”'. "I Uro West and Eastern 
Europe. 

The report documents a mass- 
ive- increase in powor and sophis- 
tication ef Arab mr lur\ os midair 
dotnneo systems and says S-iudf 
Arabia and Egypt are virtu ally in- 
vulnerable against Israeli air 
strikes 

Its piibh: ihon coincided with an 
unusually open admission by the 
Israeli Defence Ministry of the 
possibility of ijulure by the Israeli 
air defence system highlighted 
by two Jordanian aircraft pene- 
trating Israeli airspace over nor- 
thern Gal'lee. 

Israeli military intelligence chief 
Gener.il Ehud Barak said the Jor- 
danian F-5E fighters strayed over 
Lake Kinneret I Sea of Galilee! and 
were fired at from Syrian territory 
on their return 

IAF analysts said the overflight 
was due to pilot error, and the 
planes were monitored by Israel' s 
air defence system, but Barak saw 










MiG 29: Latest addition to Syria's airforce 


this nuod to surirl up interceptors 
av. i:vii1cne:c ul n security gup. 

.I.ii h:' ■» LH’fmH.o Wi-nkly in Lon- 
don obsiMVL-d. "Isriiol could use 
Mi*' mcidi-nt lu pruvo the danger ol 
.in attach from Jordanian terri- 
tory.' 

Since lh*» incident also coin- 
cided with .1 US Congress vota on 
:i $190 million weapons sale to 
Jordan (now delayed until mid- 19- 
fiti). military exports suspect air 
dnfi iure wie allowed fo slip delib- 
erately to convince Waal ling tori of 
the IAK'l vulnerability. 

1 he a*r force's 19 front-line 
(f.xiibat squadrons are sen tiered 
among 10 key air bases, including 
new US-funded ones al Rimon, 
Ovda and Nevalim in hie northern 
Negev 

tsrnoli concern deepened with 
the sale to Gull stales of the Tor- 
nado. the world s most sophis- 
ticated (and nuclear-capable) 
interceptor, on lop of existing ad- 
vanced air defence and early 
warning networks. 

Egypt's updated air defence 
network has been complemented 
with new Mirage-2000s. E-2C 
Hawkeye early warning aircraft 
and 80 of the F-16s the IAF itself 
has used to such devastating ef- 
fect. 

Barak said the 'qualitative gap" 
with Syria. Israel's most immediate 
hostile neighbour, was closing 
with Ihe latter's acquisition of So- 
viet MiG -29 fighters. He said Sy- 
rian forces now number 500,000. 
an increase of 150,000 since the 
1932 war in Lebanon. 

According to Barak, the vulner- 


ability ol IAF bases lias been In- high-tech equipment „ the Gull, 
creased by Syria's switch from Syria and Egypt, limiting Israel s 
SAM missile defences, which power lo carry oul long-range al- 
proved so vulnerable lo IAF in tacks. 

1902 to offensive long-range mis- ,n view the clashes with Syria 
silos such as the Brazilian over Lebanon, Israel is especially 
Astros-2 and Soviet SS-21. concerned about Soviet S-200 

^ , missiles under Syrian control. 

nMSK arcs’ £ ted J Thfso D &WpSe 

ST*. Zs ,U been n expo“ed a :o “ 

Svria midlraa “ P the embarrassingly pool porfor- 

byrw aria raq. mance ol Soviet air defence sys- 

The SS-21 delivery system, terns In 1982, when Israel used ra- 
wliich can carry mlnelets, bom- j ar suppression equipment, re- 


A" mi Im. i to World's Alfa* in CONTRAST with the nuclear 

1 1 ' ■* v. ti,. -i n isda linn k Llentlal for mass obliteration, re- 

...Ivaiu-yil III Lijypi, jndudfQ • Sional conflicts might seem like a 

,K,x r 10 air defence U backyard brawl. 

. 111.1 mlogiafton system, highlit ExC0 pt that since 1946 nobody 
u hui.u'.rn.onuaves^ h0 g “ed from a nuclear strike, 

* while 20 million people have been 
killed in 300 regional and civil 
.i.uk- i. Dulence Weekly «, wars. The “slippery slope" ar- 
Kkyqu.mi was being renairt gument — that local conflicts con- 
Aim.uin in recognition of the cc- tain the seed of international con- 
sul' •ml .|i* input fiom the w frontation — Is supported by a 
Lqvi'lmn cfnfoiiuu lndustry.lt. quick look at such dates In recent 

lia^nl on twin Oerlikoni history as 1956 (Suez) and 1973 
mm guns and AIM-7F missfc (Middle East), 
has hr »mi supplemented by f. New technology and what is 
Egypt.nri-liu.lt Ein Sakw IHs. b , y a grow i n g belief that 

Eye) m.Shilo derived from the & ar J e no exemptions In conflict 

vn.-i oA- 7 and Egyptian field an ha . wrought a threatened nuclear 
0| y •• ,UIIS - dimension to regional affairs, while 

Other add-on systems ineb) the idology of terrorism i9 spread- 
Sovinl ZSU 23 mm guns v< ing across national barriers. 
Thomson-CSF Crotale ar: fo record 1985's performance 

aircraft missiles, originally dev or ig86 prospects on the small- 
lopod for South Africa but now wars calculator would ignore this 
service with Saudi Arabia (as Sti pangeroug potential. Certainly 
Mine). Abu Dhabi, Kuwait, Moroa i , here is new talk of "regional" 
Libya. Pakistan, Iraq. Son*« tolrtbB or regional efforts to ac- 
Spnin and Greece. quire on0 _ south Africa, India, Pa- 

Egypl's contacts with Contravf kistan, Israel and Argentina all are 
in Italy began in 1978 as part ofc mentioned — and now Africa. 


Syria arid Iraq 
The SS-21 


blels. incendiaries, fuel-air explo- 
sive, which asphyxiant and chemi- 
cal warheads, could require the 
upgrading of IAF defences, Barak 
claimed; and he said the Soviets 
could soon supply the more ad- 
vanced SS-23. 

But defence experts remain 
sceplical, noting that Barak him- 
self says his forces "still have the 
edge In quality of personnel and 
ability to get the best out of so- 
phisticated weapons." 

Even the AlPAC admits that 
since 1973 Israel has had some of 
the world's best-protected air- 
fields. When troops ot the multilat- 
eral peacekeeping forces took 
over IAF bases after Israel's with- 
drawal from Sinai as part ot the 
1979 Camp David agreement with 
Egypt, they were astounded by 
the installations, which included 
underground hangers to protect 
aircraft from attack. 

One observer described them 
as "the most advanced in the 
world." Tel Aviv also is grumbling 
over what it says is the Increasing 
Impenetrability of Arab air 
defences due to a build-up of 


motely piloted aircraft, fighters, 
airborne command posts and anti- 
radiation missiles to destroy them. 

The new missiles arrived in Sy- 
ria at the end of 1982. Two batter- 
ies with six launchers each are 
based at Dumayr, 25 miles (40 km) 
east of Damascus, and another 
two batteries at Shansar, south- 
east of Homs. 

British defence experts believe 
Syria wanted the S-200 to counter 
Israel's Hawkeye surveillance air- 
craft which dominated die 1982 
war. Following demonstration and 
training by Soviet crews, the sys- 
tems ware officially handed over 
to Syrian control in mid- 1905. 

But the experts believe Israel 
Aircraft Industries and its com- 
puter/radar subsidiaries already 
have devised means of penetrat- 
ing and suppressing the Syrian 
defences. 

■‘Due to Israeli technology," ssilrt 
Jane's Defence Weekly, "this is 
not a highly effective system nnd 
is susceptible to lamming. tx- 
pertB dismiss the S-200 as little 
more than a prestige weapon. 


bid to end dependence on So,-: 
weapons — which hod in a ' 
case proved inferior to Weslf 
arms in successive engafi 
ments with Israel. 

Alter a demonstration al tt- 
Cairo Military Equipment Exfit 
lion in 1981, Egypt decided on 
conlract lor 18 batteries to bed: 
liveied between 1984 and 198J 

Eciypl made 19 design modita 
lions to the system, including r 
increase in defection range of w - 
main search radar, better multi- 
target ing capability and fas', 
reaction timing. 

Jordanian Chief of Stall Gener. 
Zald bin Shaker said during * 
recent demonstration of Ihe Si- 
tom in Cairo that Jordan v 
interested in developing hrov 


Libya has long been trying to 
buy the nuclear secret, that is 
known. But Kenyan scholar Prof 
All Mazrul has suggested Nigeria 
and Zaire will move toward poss- 
ession of nuclear weapons. Cer- 
tainly there Is a strong nuclear 
technology movement in Nigeria. 

"Wild mushrooms are danger- 
ous," Mazrul has said. 

Regional tensions have a way of 
blurring geography, exporting 
violence which forces all it tou- 
ches io adopt political positions. 

Thus a Palestinian action 
against Israel, through incom- 
petence or chance, involves a lux- 
ury liner from Italy and a crippled 
American passenger, and there- 
fore the governments In Rome and 


interested in developing brotf Washington: Tunisia and Egypt 
co-operation with Egypt in *• too, and ultimately, through the 
defence - - which may have ‘ mij' eye of television, the world. 

lied Israel to prpM ,h ® u ™[; A regional conflict has become 
States (successfully) an international cause c6l6bre. 

sales to Jordan. The Pacific Is a prime example 

Although Egyptian i office s f of a reg!on whQre attitudlna | chan . 

roportod to be aatisfi E ges, tension and violence are 

new system, experts ^ crossing the line .from regional to 

raeli military mte^gence v ini 0ma tional. The Greenpeace aff- 
acuesa lo the US defe jg£? . air Hbb galvanised anti-nuclear 

will enable it to discov p sentiment against France, and 

nolocjy involved New Zealand, Australia and the 

counter - technology to nix ^ Philippines all have raised difficult 

j[ e 8 over the military presence of 
« nnLin Is a'- £ mfir j c ans In what has tradl- 
Dr Dennis R , , i „, c iv i' ,l0nal| y been seen as their very 
inched to the University® 0Wnlake 

East Anglia an s Looking to 1986, where are the 

1st writer on Interna" flashpoints? 



nolocjy Involved 
counter - technology lo neut 


Dr Dennis R Chaplin i M 
inched lo Ihe Uniwr Mj 
East Anglia and laasP 
1st writer on Interne 
defence issues. 


By Ovul Tezisler 

LONDON — President Reagan's 
ambition almost to double United 
Slates military aid lo Turkey to 
$750 million a year reflects his 
perception of the country's impor- 
tance to Ihe Western alliance. 

Turkey maintans about 570.000 
personnel in its armed forces, and 
has Ihe second largost nrm'/ in 
NATO (after the United Stales) 
with a strength of 470.000. 

Its expiuuiiluro on defence as a 
proportion of Gross Domestic Pro- 
duct is Ihe third highest in NATO, 
tie hind ihe United States nnd 
Greece, bul because it Is a poor 
country, the actual number of doll- 
ars spent per head is Iho lowosl 
for inly NATO country. 

Thfs Is reflected in tho obsole- 
scence of much ol its equipment. 
Turkey has 3,600 tanks, but 
nearly all of thorn are passing out 
of use, as urn Hie bulk ol its 350 
fighter aircraft. 

Whaffier in tanks, aircraft or 
ships, the Turks would find them- 
selves ftao vriy outgunned in quant - 
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New dimension for Turkish defence 


ity and quality in any conflict with aircraft are to be built in Spain by 
the Warsaw Pact. CASA -- the aerospace division of 

There is also considerable Spain's public-sector holding corn- 
concern about the inadequacy of P an y INI — with the remaining 49 
its radar cover arid communica- aircraft to be manufactured under 
lions system. Re-equipment of the licence in Turkey. 


vate insurance ^^ 0! ; i ar y re 
that would be 
only because o 


craft and the possibility of its par- 
ticipation at a later 6tage. 

In_ line with the "Europeanisa- 
tion" of Its defence, Turkey now is 
seriously considering buying the 


.. Afghanistan, where Soviet or 
«tghan government excesses In- 
volving Pakistan may trigger war 
of, worse, US intervention. 

and Af 9 ha n forces, ac- 
cused by President Reagan of 
„;^ cr0 s of innocent villagers, 
gained an edge over the Mu|a- 


“° n ,ract but because on- ^q py President Reagan of 

L he °« 76 mHlion debt ^ S S8acr0 s of innocent villagers, 
keys $175 million g ned fln Qdge QVQr ^ » u , a . 

n9 a Ao nnints h ” 80n r69| atance during 1985. 

BrHain'^NATO ally, a '®o built up military pres- 

RaDier a year ago. ha ®" e Sl;i ■ cter Mi? Q Paklstan b V bobbing bor- 
4 nnvment WSi , JL _ villa 9es and Incltina Pathan 


T ur ki sh forces would r^utre Turkish deence offlcla.s fa^edVn^^^. oK^pS" 

spending an estimated $15 billion have exoressad^nto S * ? long-range Interdic- equipment. Tho sklent Zia u? Han a 9 0ln8t Pr6 ‘ 

over two decades Elaboration be _ 


A start on modernisalion has 
been made with an order fo; Leo- 
pard tanks from West Germany, 
and agreement was reached In 
1983 fo build F-18 jet fighters In 


CASA C-1Q1 jet -trainer aircraft 
lhe Spanish MEROKA artillery 
system and the TERUEL missile 
systems. 

Defence analysts see the pro- 


f u rkey Air dot prices are being im- 

proved by spending $2 1 1 million cement as anlntanrii*^ 9 * 
on Rapier surface-to-air missile S ev ’ s dHiih^io m^ ^ rt °L T e r " 
from Britain 3 dal 'barate move loward Eu- 


ropean co-operatfon in Defence 
Now Spain and Turkey are ne- and of its Intention to create an in- 
yo I Kiting a joint production pro- dependent defence industry at thn 
gramme for defence equipment, .same lime. 7 

Its first major project will be the Turkic . u , 
procurement of 52 CN-235 mint- be n0 | 60n 0 3 

ary transport aircraft by Turkey VB * 0 on ? a > n * Spanish 

from Spain. Z an S ,! nt QC into th ® Eu- 

Un d Ur ,h L t0rmS ° r lhe pro_ ca I |on s ‘hat Tmkey^ffn^estad 
posed agreement, three of these -also in the European Figh?o? Afr- 


makes it "probably the most 
potent air-to-ground combat air- 
craft In the world." 

Turkish air force commanders 
are said to have concluded that a 
mix of US-supplied F-16s (160 
have been ordered) and the 
long-range Tornado represents an 
optimum solution" for offensive 
and defenclve air operations. 

But the sale of the Tornado has 
blocked by the refusal of the 
British Export Credits Guarantee 
Department to advance insurance 
cover, although British Aerospace 
ts trying to keep the $1 billion sale 
alive. 

it is believed that BAe Is seeking 
to finance the deal through the prl- 


Spain, and tpe i V LrtollJ m5 , f af lJ ,r03id8nt Babrak Kar " 
ropeanlse" a strategic P* ^ quoted in the Kabul media, In- 

key's air force S hoped the pressure 

lanced military m 0 U 'l Q producs a Pakistani com- 

“impact on the f u ^i t , rn MP? p J 11 89 resulting in recognition 

forces in thP a1A mapy . for the in ' 

erranean - to the . 3ta "ed after the 1979 invasion. 

triment of G rea ^ Turkish ^ T ^jQ'edesh-india, in a dispute 
industry v;. ^eBangla Muslim refugees 


e ironies inauai'/ -j; d r . iviusiim rerugeea 

a ?St 0 d moves ? r JjnB the rancor of Indian Hindu 
SAN) has of border states, 

cipate within t heK ^ * h ® r J they are fleeing in thou- 

project. plan nk* n?/, r ° m ,ai,ed crops and chro- 

framework. — -^li- ntc Praverty. 

Ovul Tezlsior Is J i Jjjjtatan-lndla, over the tiny 

correspondent to ^ and ^ ?J. ac,er ln the Himalayas. 

Anatolia New* n tyg* President Zla and Prime Mln- 


Anatolla New» ' .; | a . er z.ia and Prime Mtn- 

contrlbutes to , '. '^/ R^ Gandhl have pledged 

Swedish radio ; Wace a nd reconciliation, yet 


radio reconciliation. 
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The regional 
flashpoints 


)S of the two countries 
ted in the remote Himalayan 
In northern Kashmir. 

he Philippines, where demo- 
/ and the fight against Com- 
sm at the behest of Reagan s 
ervative administration are 
wined In such a way that 
tern Interests are unlikely to 
salvaged without a drastic 
ige, including perhaps the de- 
jre of President Ferdinand 
xjs. That change, however, 
ns unlikely. 

3rl Lanka's violent struggle to 
> Its Tamil community and their 
s under one republican tent, 
fa Tamil constituency, its 
teglc interest in the Indian 
an, the American stake m a 
stop on a vaBt sea route 
<ed by Soviet warships, all 
a come into play. The island s 
nomic and social structure 
inwhlle, is crumbling under the 
in. 

Vietnam's revolution, which still 
ss a question for traditionally 
servaflve regimes in Thatond 
the lower Peninsula. With 
nbodla under its thumb, V e - 
i could stilt upset the re atlve 
,ce the region has enjoyed 
ently. 

1IDEAST AND GULF 
Arab vs. Iranian In the Gulf, 
are the stalemate between Iran 
I Iraq Is the nearest thing yet to 
ice, but also the short fuse to 
explosive escalation. 



Arab moderation Is yel to be re- 
ciprocated with Iranian softening 
on military conflict, ideological dis- 
putes. trade and diplomatic ties. 

— Arab-lsraeli. disputes in various 
manifestations across the Middle 
East, from Egypt to Syria to Leba- 
non. where international rivalries 
have blended with tribal and religi- 
ous contentions to produce a un- 
ique, apparently insoluble amal- 
gam of lasting tragedy. 

Although a direct Israeli-Arab 
conflict appears remote, the 
present state of no-war-no-peace 
has brought forth Its peculiar 
blend of violence as a political ex- 
pression or limited military alterna- 
tive. 

Palestinian elements opposed 
to negotiations with Israel were 
blamed for spectacular hijacks, 
assassinations and the abortive 
takeover of the luxury liner Achilla 
Lauro. 

That even hijacks could trigger 
wars was illustrated by the Egyp 
Air fiasco in Malta, when Egypt 
sent its troops to the Libyan bor- 
der following charges the piracy 
was masterminded by Libyan 
leader Muammar Qadhafi. 
MEDITERRANEAN 

Cyprus, where a stalemate 

keeps the news profile low but 
tempers In both ^e Greek and 
Turkish sectors of the island nigh. 

DeBpite his victory In a Decem- 
ber poll. Spyros Kyprlanou. Cypriot 


President and Greek community 
leader, has become unpopular 
with his failure to compromise with 
Rauf Denktas. Turkish community 
leader and president of Ihe brea- 
kaway Turkish Cypriot republic in 
lhe north. 

Aboul 500.000 Turkish and 
Greek mainland troops stationed 
on the two sides of a 1974 cease- 
fire line protect the communities 
from each other. 


SOUTH AND CENTRAL 
AMERICA 

— Chile, where the ghosts of 
atrocities after the 1973 coup 
have come to haunt Gen. Augusto 
Pinochet, triggering conflicts with 
the Church and labour. Civil strife 
Inevitably would involve the United 
States. Pinochet's chief supporter. 

— Nicaragua, where US insis- 
tence on a strategy of overt at- 
tempts to destabilise the Sandl- 
nlsta revolutionary regime has 
aroused Soviet interesl. Why not? 
Central America after all is the 
United States' soft and increas- 
ingly sensitive underbelly. 

— El Salvador, where dictatorship 
has exacerbated a conflict spawn- 
ed by underdevelopment and nou- 
rished by inter-super- power con- 
tests. 

NORTH AFRICA 

— Egyptian quarrels with Libya 
and the cooling ot Its ties with 
Sudan, the former protege, pose 
more short-term risks to North 
African peace than Egypt's ties 
with Israel. 

— Ethiopia-Somalia on the latent 
Ogaden dispute, or Ethiopia's 
long-standing struggle against 
separatist movements In Tigre and 
Eritrea. 

— Chad, whose unfortunate drift 
did not end with Libyan withdra- 
wal, and the tribal power struggle 
between President Hissene Habre 
and his arch-enemy In exile, ex- 
presldent Goukouni Oueddei, con- 
tinues to simmer. 

Libya has not given up its claim 
to the uranium -rich Ouzou strip on 
the common border. 

AFRICA 

— The South African situation will 
influence events In the southern 
part ot the continent, where South 
Africa has been involved in trade 
and military pacts or unofficial 
links with black neighbours. Most 
exposed are Namibia, Mozamb- 
ique, Angola and Zimbabwe. 

Some notable individual cases: 

— Angola, where the Central In- 
telligence Agency (CIA) is pumping 
money into a rebellion against the 
Marxist government to secure the 
withdrawal of 35,000 Cuban 
troops. 

Until the Cubans leave, the Un- 
ited States seems unwilling to 
support independence for Nami- 
bia. But the Cubans are unlikely to 
leave white the battles with South 
African-backed UNITA rebels go 
on. 

Angola has become a lest case 
for the American- Soviet strategic 
tug-of-war in Southern Africa. 


FRENCH \ 

CULTURAL 

CENTRE 

TEL. 637009, 636445 ^ 

Registration is now open at the i| 

French Cultural Centre for the - j 
following courses: 

— French Language Courses (all levels) for t 
adults and children. 

— Preparation courses for the exams at j; 

Sorbonne University (Paris). ; r - 

— Arabic Language Courses for Foreigners. 1 

— Handicraft Courses (flower making, silk 

painting, ceramics). \ 

— Computer courses. [j 

— Exercise classes for ladies. • 

— Theatre workshop. ;ji 

— Music courses (piano, flute...). i; 

The registration will continue till Sunday 5th % 

■ January and the courses start on Monday 6th :&i 
January 1986. For more Information : j 

please contact the library of # - j 

^ t he Ce nt re , Telephon 9 636445 , p / 
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Spirit of unity 
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IT IS probably loo early to proclaim an overwhelming success of the visit of His , 
Malealy King Hussein to Syria this week. One can understand the tremendous 
task both parties will have to undertake In order to create a common platform 
from which both can decide on an applicable policy to serve bilateral and n- 
atlonal Issues. 

Whal we can be sure of and declare with all confidence is that a new spirit is 
born and It Is that of common action against common threats and of unity and 
co-(xJination. 

Dialogue has won the day and hopes of more of it are high. Naturally time Is 
of greatest importance and it is probably symbolic that the visit took place on 
the eve of a new year. What both parties are seeking is not only the easing up 
of border tension and the marketing of products between the two neighbouring 
countries. It is much more than that. 

Let us remember that 1985 was a crucial year In the Arab-lsraeli conflict. 
Peace for the first time appeared to be plausible and viable as a tool to end the 
Palestinian crises and give way for the restoration of Arab rights. But without 
pan Arab co-ordination all the efforts to bring about an acceptable formula for a 
solution failed. Unity, it appeared, was the most important precondition before 
the heavy task of peace making was to begin, 

The restoration of normal brotherly relations between Jordan and Syria will 
not be enough to foster unity. Iraq is still engaged in a costly and pointless war 
which has drained the wealth of most Gulf stales and affected the process of 
development. Egypt is still isolated on the political level from the rest of the 
Arab world while Lebanon's future lb still In suspense. 

All of the 8bove in addition to splits and weaknesses within the Palestinian 
ranks have given Israel the pretext to escape all offers of peace and encou- 
raged it to expand its aggression on the Arab world to unprecedented limits. 

Rebuilding Arab unity had to start from the very beginning and at individual 
levels. There is still too much to do and the target is far' from being achieved in 
few months. Jordan has always outlined the path to such unity. It Is among the 
first to follow such paths and the results are encouraging.. 1 

All of this must be considered in the light of solid facta. Jordan and most of 
the Arab countries remain firm in (heir demand for an international conference 
for peace. They remain firm in their cal! for the right to self-determination of the 
Palestinian people and In the immediate withdrawal of Israeli troops from Arab 
occupied. territories. •" \j ' :.y 

As these facts remain unscathed and as the road to Arab unity becomes 
clearer,' the fruits of Jordan's efforts will be reaped. We praise' the Syrian role 
and took forward for fresh contribution to the welfare of the Arabs. 

Lebanese accord 

THE.CLOSE of 1985 witnessed some significant moves that, could help brihg 
pesos Into Lebanon!. The peace accord that was signed in Damascus, Saturday 
28 December;. 1 985 by the leaders of the three ma|or warring militias' of Chris- 
tians, Shias and the Druze may help bring an end to the 10^year-oid mael- 
strom fn that country which claimed over 100,000 lives and destroyed billions of 
dollars worth of property. ■ :■».?. 

How far the accord will succeed, however, lles first with the ability of the 
parties of the accord to protect it from the saboteurs and second; the way and 
quickness it Is implemented. It is no doubt an achievement for the Lebanese 
people and the leaders of the malor factions, Kfablh 8errl, Walld Juhblatt and 1 
Ola Hobeika, who have eventually cOme to a compromise to end the Woody 
fighting. Also the Syrian leaders deserve corhmpnd^tipn. 

: Now It is left to President Amin Gameyel to ertdorse;the peace accord as it 
could afleviate the opposition to it b/ his Phalanglst Pqrty workers, and could 
help receive widespread acceptance from the phalanqists. The unfortunate In-. 
cWenta that took a toil of over 10 lives and the assassination attempt on the life! 
of the chief negotiator of the Lebanese forces (Christina militia) is a clear Indi- 
cation of the aversion of certain feuding factions to peacd In Lebanon,, - h 

; What Lebanon needs now IS ti'anquillty and an end to the bloo 
;which has devastated the entire country, lo the extentol irreoalrab 
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An Afghani child: Victim of Soviet-made "butterfly" bomb 

Human rights violations 
continue in Afghanistan 


By Farida Ghanl Burtls 

UNITED NATIONS — "Hava you seen a 
bomb which looks like a toy butterfly?" 
aBked Felix Ermacora, the Human Rights 
Commission's Special Rapporteur for Af- 
ghanistan, during an Interview. 

He reached Into his briefcase and took 
out a plastic butterfly attached to an elec- 
tronic device resembling a tiny light bulb. 

"In Afghanistan, If a child finds such a toy 
and touches It, the bomb underneath the 
wings will explode and blow off the child's 
hands." 

Ermacora described other "toy bombs" In 
the shape of birds, pens and radios dropped 
by helicopters, as he spoke of the denial of 
human rights In Afghanistan. 

He said opponets of the Afghanistan gov- 
ernment were tortured, and there were In- 
discriminate bombings and mass killings of 
civilians, Including women and children. 

Ermacora was in New York in early 
December to present a report to a commit- 
tee of the UN General Assembly. 

After debating the report, the committee 
adopted a resolution which would have the 
General Assembly express "profound 
concern that, the .ccntHot continued to en- 
gender human rights violations on a large - 
’scale," 

In February, the Human Rights Commis- 
sion In Gerieya urged a halt to "grave and 
massive human rights abuses," after study- 
ing an earlier version of Ermacora's report. 

Although Ermacora urges the Inter- 
national community to "find ways and 
means to ensure the respect of human 
lights in Afghanistan" he believes only a 
political settlement will ensure the restora- 
tion of fundamental rights and human 
freedoms. ■ 

. He said the Loya Jlrgah, or tribal ass- 
embly of elders., convened In April 1986 af- 


on AFTER eleven years and more than 
100,000 dead, Leba non^^^upposed^ to 

I u^A^f eleven years after, one question 
H atorrns through ^ v aj ^ ai by nature ^ 

Sr IrthSliflh T vIm B h B l n was ^ bS Uan't help 

H X such foollBh questions. Maybe I am , 
Ktal about the whole masquerade and I , 
still believe that the causes of bloodshed 
' : haw not gone away — not Just yet. I pray , 
■ ' is v.~ \ t <5 God that I am wrong. 

* The futility of Lebanon's civil war, Its 
' * 1 7 cfueitv and inhumanity have changed my 

* > betefi Senseless; yes, most wars are. But 

insane and mad la what Lebanon s war 
U . : i>- i' a.wa 3 . A war where the victors are the first 
/ * A • / & -I among losers and those who win today are 
* m ,.-,1 Sow's early victims. So small Is Leba- 
r - J IJm non and its war that fighting was erupting 
fm over anything — over a flag, a word, a 
/JB: name, the control of this street or that. And 
/jm .fte featureless fighters; getting younger, 

becoming professionals In torture and exe- 

cullonB, victimising everyone and every- 
sutterfly" bomb thing. And Beirut, once a bustling town, a 

, paradise for some, a centre of freedom and 
s , democracy; today a ghost town, haunted by 

S \/ir^ atmnQ the wasted lives of Sabra’e children and 
V Id UVJ1 ShatMla's women, of BurJ Al BaraJJneh and 

Tal Al Za'ater. Why? Who really won the 

Afrih^niQtan Que8t,ona and hundreda ° f Questions. 

fAiyi Idl llolall Lebanon was visited by many nations and 

all nations saw Its futility, tasted a bit of its 
"When one looks at these, one read madness, loathed the smell of death, the 
the immediate need to help these peojt B tree! gangs, the one man militias and the 
their misery," he said. "Ona also vwri prostituted slogans. A ground, an arena for 
about the effectiveness of the IK regional powers to settle differences, no 
Nations." ' man's land, an easy prey and a burning 

Ermacora did not mention In Ns n& wen for men and women. So mbny lives 

" wd * ; " who<Mno " iVB 

How could he I don't need to be convinced of the arrival 

s atement? He said Afghan refugees* „ dbea the r0Bt of the 

ktotan told him ao. t 

What made him think they were 1*1] 

truth? "They are simple, honest peop*9,i 
I believe them," said E f rna f ta |J’ J 
travelled In the company of local UN* 

Why should Soviet soldiers faraHA# 
to go against their religious beiei* 1 
Soviet Central Asia Itself has a large 
population? 'To break the tradition ® * 
and family structure," he said. 

Commenting on this, a 
Dr Noor Jehan Pezal, add^. ™ 
want to create divisions In the Afgfetf 
tance movement, and such a. teaa 

would suit them. .. .< tms dbaiucc u a„jl m nnaru' 


" l efr ' \H : 


By Osama El-Sherlf 






it is those who survived the frenzy, some- 
how, those whose future was never to be 
and whose past la never to depart, that 
need to be convinced. When the fighter bu- 
ries his gun and the slogans or better still, 
when the young men begin to pick up the 
debris of eleven years of blood and death, 
or when they wake up to see what the prize 
of over a decade's feuding has turned out 
to be — maybe then old men and women, 
babies and kids will come out of the shel- 
ters like moles emerging from their barrows 
after a snowstorm to check out the da- 
mages, taste the wind to make sure the 
storm will not return — and begin to live. 


The real war has not ended. It just began. 
Destroying Lebanon was the easy, funny 
and amusing part. The real sacrifice will 
have to be made when rebuilding it It is 
when those who were born eleven years 
ago learn of another kind of llfel One that is 
far from the daily bombings, from the snip- 
ers and kidnappers and from that still hun- 
gry furnace. Then a ray of hope may shine 
and the trees might bloom. Enough of the 
■ fighters and professional killers. What Leba- 
non needs today Is engineers, lawyers, doc- 
tors and teachers. An army of this calibre 
may in the end win the real war and finally 
bury the dead. 


• • i mu 
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Asian outlook; 


South Asian cauldron 


Hy O K. Nair 


would suit them." k THlREOtMES In South Asia, either military' 

Ermacora s report to ti)®'* -or. democratic are confronted with Insur- 
embly Is based on intervlews^^ < genla. Secessionist and other movements 
summer with people from ®uoh as struggle for more autonomy are on 

Afghanistan, now living as rewa.^ * the Increase In the countries In the region: 
kistan. He said he was not aw™"' Pakistan, India, Bangladesh, Nepal and Sri 
Afghanistan. ^ ' 

Among the places he vMjdJLift last month, the military regime In Pakls- 
tlon were refugee camps ana n ran had to orack down on the Pashtun dls- 
Peshawar, In Pakistan 8 ,n the lawless Khyber Pass In that 

tier province, and two hosplta .^. coiinliy, bordering Afghanistan. The dls- 

Baluchistan province. >, .jjsnts were taking Kalashnikov rifles alleg- 

Ha anoka to refugees from ll»*& block the Afghan guerrlllaa entering 
Hno Ghazni Balkh, tsrrltor y. These rebels are- believed to 

KMS W * "nwd by the Afghan regime which en- 
Several naa peen inj ^ ..Joys the sunoort of the Pashtuna who are 



,w r — — liw I piuviiiwo, Ml— »--- ■••■'#1*1 I 

Although Ermacora urges the Inter- .Baluchistan province. u ^ 9r ® faking Kalashnikov rifles alleg- 

natlonal community to "find ways and He aooke to refugees from l h0 *R K\° n b J? ok <5® Afghan guerrlllaa entering 
means to ensure the respect of human ties o? Kabu ? Ghazni, I ebe,s 1 re be K d t0 

rights In Afghanistan," he believes only a Several had been Injured by *** tha Afghan regime which en- 

:■ polltka settlement will ensure the restore- SSytriedto escape Into Paklston. of the Pashtuna who are 

ton of fundamental rights and human A , ^ ' |B ! !! fl Ih a8 sador to with Islamabad, 

freedoms. - , MB^ini?f n Farid Zarlf ^called wblch doea not '■ecognlse the 

He said the Loya Jlrgah, or tribal ase- ln Kdbu ' ba8 

' embly of elders, convened in Anrii i qor of. P ™ k guerrillas to operate from its.ter- 

ter 19 years; was non-rtor©sematlve and a 1710 "human rights sjjjj w ihel^ fiQalnst the government soldiers and 

, .truly motivated and masterminded by Sovi 6 , occupation forces In: Afghanistan. 

' S!5 th® Process of normalisation, Including • Qtatoe. said Zarlt. i9/0^£x a I^ m Ptiv© behind arming by Kabul the 

.flie withdrawal of 1 16, OOO Soviet troops. "Ermacora blames the ^ tribes who enjoy autonomy In the 

u^d 0 a <i0r hri ■ "Austrian law .professor, and ^ Unli^jS^^^*^ '(noPaW^o. ;*.v • 

,8 t arv fighters 

■J "I hfivo’ personally looked kthe medical H«l States were MgHf&a SaMaw. bo- 


Furthermore .the restrictions Imposed cn 
the opposition political parties before Pre- 
sident Zla banned them altogether In 1979 
will block the aspirations of the masses who 
yearn for democracy. This could lead to 
mass discontentment among the people 
who were taking to the streets In August, 
1083> 

Another arena of unrest In the Subcon- 
tinent Is India, where, while the Sikh extrem- 
ists are fighting for a separate state on the 
north western part of India, Punjab, Mlzo 
rebels are engaged In guerrilla warfare In 
the far-eastern part of the country for in- 
dependence. Growing reglonansm has also 
long been causing headachesio New Delhi 
the states demand for greater autonomy. 

However, India under RaJIv Gandhi, conjr-. 
irt thn fnars that the country would end 
ua In turmoil and fragment^ion. following 
the assassination of Indira Qafjdhl by the 
Sikh extremists, has been passing t brou 9 b 
a peaceful time. Mr RaJIv GandHi managed 
?o bring the Sikh moderates and the Assam 
Btudents organisation, to the negotiating 
table and settled their disputes. 

Elections were also held In those states 
where the regional political partes won and 
formed their governments. An accord ^wltn 
the Mlzo rebels are also reportedly In the 
offing and that could also ease tension in 
the far eastern India. If these accords are 
Implemented In, the right perspechve giving 
• more Importance to the unity arid Integrity 


of India, It could bring long term benefits. 

While the government In New Delhi could 
reach some agreement with secessionists, 
its southern neighbour, Sri Lanka has failed 
to find a political solution to violence in that 
country. All the efforts so far mediated by 
India to end the strife have failed. The 
ceasefire agreed upon by both parties in 
Colombo has been violated many times and 
attacks on government Institutions and Sin- 
halese by the Tamil guerrlllaa and countei 
attacks by the military on Tamil civilian po 
Dulatlons are almost dally events. Colombo 
's aversion to a political solution on a give 
and take" basis appears to be the bot- 
tleneck. The more the government resorts 
to military force, the worse the situation to 
be. It could only protract Ihe fracas with 
more escalation. 

The military government In Dhaka Is also 
not free, in addition to the mass protest and 
demand for restoration of democracy, the 
tribal insurgents In the Chittagong hills are 

also creating a headache to General Er- 
shad's regime In Bangladesh, The marxlst 
militants are fighting for greater autonomy 
since 1972 for their 13.000 sq km region 
which Is rich In natural resources such as 
iTimber and gas. 

More than 2,500 of these militant marxlst 
factions surrendered to the government In 
April last year under a two-year amnesty 
declared by the government. Yet still there 





Ited States were 
tacks against a 
believers," said 


iw In Raw8tanihospltal9, end have the In- believers, 8 ® ld Jff^Twhy ^ 1,0 ^ Restoration of De- 

; ^.theBC-.he-seld. polntlngto ,the ;• was blind and deaf^-ww , (MRD). Kwwala Khalruddln, la a 

:> such lacta ln his reports?' ^ikindls of.lls, W d IKauds": He says that "It 

bnSeWSe a W***-. Wtinfl 



plied, "They 0 te/tta 0 ^ fflOt ,p^ 
'are unable to refute a ? ,n0 . . . 

In my report." ^ 

•, Farida 6. Burtls 10 
New York who reports rw 

Uhlted Nations..: • 
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are frequent skirmishes. Last week a leader 
of the rebpls who surrendered to the gov- 
ernment force b was shot and killed by the 
Insurgents, thereby giving rise to more unr- 
est. ’ ' ’ 

For the first time, the small Himalayan 
Kingdom of Nepal also recently experienced 
the ta 9 te of terrorism, when a group of ex- 
tremists exploded bombs In the capital, 
Kathmandu. The demand here was for an 
end to monarchy ruje. , 
the South Asian nations from Khyber 
pass to Nepal. and Punjab tp. Sri Lanka are 
In a boiling cauldron. Internal disturbances 
either perpetrated by outside forcea or by 
authoritarianism dre keeping the Govern- 
ments more occupied leaving esB time to 
settle the differences; or to Improve the 
strained relations piTjoriQ the nations. None- 
theless, the raoent summit meeting of the 
.leaders, of the SAARC' nations , In Dhaka 
creates .optimism that , the organization 
could help. alleviate thB tension That prevail^ 

:*6ver the fqglon. ■ •; ■*.?. 
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Mall vs 
Burkina Faso 

THE MILITARY confrontation last 
weak between the two West African 
nations of Burkina Faso and Mall has 
died down, thanks to the Immediate 
efforts by Tunisia and Algeria. 

Whatever were the Issues at stake, 

It waa very unfortunate for the two 
Impoverished nations to resort to mi- 
litary action to settle a dispute be- 
tween them. Burkina Faso and Mali 
are In the drought-hit Sahel zone and 
there are more serious problems re- 
lating to their economic and social 
developments which are begging for a 
solution. Yet the two countries In- 
stead, chose to waste their scanty mi- 
litary hardware and resources. 

The clash aa reported was over a 
160 -kllometre stretch of arid land 
aald to be rich In minerals and natural 
gas on the border between the coun- 
tries. Way back In the late 1970's, 
there were skirmishes on the border 
and In that fracas, Burkina Faso (then 
called Upper Volta) claimed victory In 
a military operation led by the present 
Head of State Captain Thomas San- 
kara. 

Since then, It was assumed by both 
parties and all that the Isaue was 
solved forever. The latest llare-up 
was therefore unexpected by their 
neighbours. Mall reported to have 
penetrated 32 kilometres Into Bur- 
kina Fbbo during the confrontation 
but the latter denied this saying It had 
beaten back the Malian attack and 
had Inflicted heavy casualties on the 
enemy. 

But victor or vangulshed, It waa a 
useless clash which could have been 
avoided If the leaders of the two 
countries had exercised a little bit of 
restraint and self control. There are a 
lot of opportunities and avenues for 
them to negotiate for a peaceful set- 
dement. 

And there Is not a better time than 
this period when the 'Iron Is still hot . 
Who knows when another clash will 
take place and on what scale? 

Since the socio-economic problems 
of Mali and Burkina Eftso take prec- 
edence over the piece of land t the_ 
two " countries ..should, If anything, 
come together to forge a common- 
‘army’ to fight poverty, and hunger. 

While organizations- and individuals 
are doing their best to fight the ^ ef- 
fects of the drought. It Is Ironical that 
the two countries who are among the 
worat-affeoted should be engaging In 
a war*: What will be the Cense In cat- 
ering for and sympathising with coun- 
tries which are strong enough to fight 
a war? TheTnessage-la loud and clear 
and It Is believed that tHe leaders of 
Burkina Faso and Mall will hear It 
i . ’ well. ■ 

For the Organization pf African Un- 
ity, there Is nq time, to waste In get- 
i ting the two countries to the negotla* 
tlon table to Iron out their differences. 
The Sahel region Is already pregnant- 
with Socio-economic problems ana 
I wars (in Ctiad and Western Sahara). 
The Organization should not allow the 










Mall -Burkina Faso problem to slip out 
of Its hands as the Chad and the Wes-; 
tern Sahara Issues did. 1 

A piece of advice to, President 
Mousse Traore and Captain Thomas 
Sankara is that, their peoples do not 
need war to get peace. The peace 
they want would be the one engen- 
dered by good conditions of living, er- . 
a dl cation of hunger, and the provision 
of soolal arfisnltles In tho^form of 
good msdlcal cere, flopd housing and. 
effects transportation, " V 
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Jordanian-Syrian Summit 

AL- ITT I HAD newspaper of Abu Dhabi wel- 
comes tho summit meeting between His 
Majesty King Hussein nnd Syrian President 
Hnfez Al -Assad as an important step at 
period of complicated Arab and international 
circumstances with the prospects of war or 
a peaceful settlement in the Middle East 
looming in offing. Because of these difficult 
cirumstnncus, Arab unity, of which the sum- 
mit meeting is an important step, is required 
than over be fort*. 

"Syria and Jordan each plays a crucial 
role in tho confrontation with Israel or in tho 
efforts to achieve a just solution. If the two 
countries agree on a common position find 
convince other Arab countries ol accepting 
it, Arab strength will be greatly enhanced In 
the case ol con Iron tut ion or in the event ol 
reaching a settlement." Al-lltlhad asserts 

Al-Bayan, another Abu Dhabi newspaper, 
vi liens optimism over the Jordan-Syrci sum- 
nut, ii.iyiivj Hint tho meeting has tightened 
pro spue Is of a moru uffwliVH common Arab 
stand uni promlsnn to mnko tho now year 
of I9MU a yiMir ol bottoi achievements as 
far nn the common struggle against tho 
uiiomy i'i concerned. It do scribes tho meet- 
ing am it major stop, not only on o 
Jordanian -Syrian lovnl but also on a level 
involving three basic Arab issues: Tho 
Palestinian question, tho Iran -Iraq war and 
the situation in Lebanon. 

Tho promotion of fhe Arab position in the 
eastern Iron! gives the Arab more potentials 
ns regards war or peace. In addition, the 
Jordanian -Syrian reconciliation opens widor 
scopes before efforts designed to put an 
end to Ibe v/ar between Iraq arid Iran", 
notes Al-Bayan deiily 

It also says that Hussein -Assad mooting 
came as the Lebanese groups reached an 
agreement that could end their bloody 
strife. Grout hopes have been attached to 
the Damascus summit." declares the paper. 

The Rome and Vienna attacks 

THE GULF Times, a Oalari English- 
language newspaper, deplores the twin at- 
tacks cn El-AJ check-in counters at Rome 
and Vienna airports and says the two ass- 
aults have caused considerable damage to 
the Arab cause, especially as Italy and Aus- 
tria maintain good relations with Arab coun- 
tries and have always supported the Pales- 
tinians' demands. II warns that such attacks 
in countries which support the Arabs involve 
risking their friendship. Israel, the paper 
adds, could also use these attacks a9 a 
pretext lo launch barbaric aggressions such 
as the air raid on the Tunis headquarters of 
the PLO. 

"This vicious circle of violence could end 
onty when a just solution Is found for the 
Palestinian problem", writes the paper. 

Israel and Africa 

AL-RA'I Al-A'am a Kuwaiti newspaper, 
warns lhat Israel's return to Africa means 
penetration of the Arab depth or control of 
the backyard of the Arab front. It remarks 
that Israel will not onty enhance its political 
arid military presence but will also try to 
propagate Judaism among Africa's large pa- 
gan communities 

The paper regrets tho fact that inter-Arab 
differences have allowed 'srael lo open the 
gales of Africa which were ctosed by Arab 
solidarity following the T973 October war. 

"In its war at the African front. Israel 
knows the results in advance although the 
reasons for severing the diplomatic rela- 
tions with '-African .stales still exist", the 
paper remarks. 

, Af-Gomhourtya daily of Iraq criticises 
.Arab ?ilenc« towards tho Zionist penetra- 
tion In. Africa, describing it as unacceptable, 
ft says the nbsbnca of a serious and effec- 
tive Arab responses encouraged tho Israelis 
to go ohe6d in expanding the sphere of their 
relatione with the Africans., 

The paper, calls on tho Arab League (o 
launch; a counter offensive in - African to foil 
Israel’s persistent bid. It also urges tho revi- 
val of the Cairo Afro- Arab solidarity charier 
In order lo coma up with a unified position 
(o’ abarf the fsraufi anlf-Arab-anll-African 
scheme. 

Ai-Raya daily of Qatar suggests that the 
Arabs can launch a successful collective 
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anti-Israeli drive in Africa by exposing the 
close lias linking Israel with the racist re- 
gime in South Africa. 

"The fact that many Arab states are part 
ol the African continent can contribute to 
the success of this collective effort. The 
Arabs will not find It difficult to explain to 
African peoples and governments the bar- 
barism of Israeli oppressive measures in the 
occupied Arab territories and pinpointing 
the dose political and economic interests 
jointly shared by Africa and the Arab world", 
says the Qatari paper. 

The US and the international 
conference 

THE NEWSPAPER Al-Khaleej of Abu Dhabi 
writes that the announcement that the US 
accepts the idea of the International confer- 
ence to solve the Middle East problem of- 
fers nothing new In Washington's policy. 
The US made the same step following the 
October 1973 war when it co-sponsored 


The Lebanese peace accord 


THE LEBANESE dally Al-Anwar writes that 
the question is not only the willingness to 
put (he accord Into effect but also the ability 
to enforce it. It says that everything was 
hurriedly done and those who signed have 
already warned that opponents in Lebanon 
and outside will attempt to foil the Im- 
plementation of the peace agreement. 

Jordanian Press 


also foi o compromise soluiuw - 

partial withdrawal "Wo can bridoTr 
M two positions ami arrive m a medium i 
# lion although it does not lead to a J- 
prehensivu ixmc? with Syria but only t 
dialogue* winch is tire basic condition 1 

I having ponce with Syria." To mount ter- 
on the Syrian borders will likely causes 
damage to the pence process In the 
Israel will have to cease continuing Sr 
which it addresses to Syria because i 
will conduce sooner or later to war and' 
lire cessation ol the peace process. 

At Quds newspaper of East Jem 
says that tho Egyptian government’s cat 
recognising the* two Security Council Rt- 
lu lions 24 L: and 338 by the PLO was: 
cause the Egyptians believe that recce 
lion of If lose I wo resoituions by the PLO, 
likely open the doors of peace In there?. 
Accordingly, it seems, “this should make 
believe that the refusal of the PLO lo- 
cognise them is the major obstacle in- 
way of convening an international core 
once tor peace." But reality is others, 
and ti ro paper asks: Has the PLO put an 
stacle in the way of solving Taba qua* 
and given it back to Egypt? Over the lash 
, years the PLO took wide strides In otfc 
push the wheels of peace forward andr 
is corroborated by the Fez Summit fe 
sions and the Jordanian- Palestinian Ac; 
and the PLO s readiness to participate mi 
international peace conference. All tte 
steps make us to affirm that the PLO is- 
it an obstacle in the way of peace, but* 
o should not be surprised if the USA and: 
y rael try to make us believe otherwise r 
s deed, it is Israel which Is an impediiw 
e peace as It has rejected Reagan's peace; 
n Itlative in 1982 and it also refuses to v 
i- draw from Arab territories." We there 1 : 
feel that the PLO is not the obstart 
peace, the paper concludes. 


AD-DUSTOUR daily writes that His Majesty 
King Hussein's visit to Damascus came 
amidst great hopes that his meeting with 
President Hafez Al-Assad will herald a new 
era In Jordanian-Syrian relations, witness- 
ing major positive developments In all fields. 
It adds that the two leaders' summit has 
been a major demand for the two countries' 
people and a Pan -Arab necessity because 
Jordan and Syria are basic parts of the 
all-out Arab structure due to their geogra- 
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* ^Israeli new year gift* 


Al Hamlshmar comments on an an 
published In the Economist on the ow 
tunitles for peace in the Middle Eas* 
1988. In the opinion of the Economist irc; 
zlne the opportunities are available ils 
tain Important conditions are fulfilled . & 
positive and moderate stand by Israels 
ond, reasonable Arab response corar- 
surate with a peaceful plan and accept? 
of international umbrella; third, a w 
slble and courageous decision by we £ 
The Economist added that Shimon k 
being at the head of the Israeli govern i « 
will likely fulfil the first condition U.*« 
erate Israeli stand; and Israel mijs - 
this opportunity before Perea 
his post to his partner Yitzhak Shamir 
Likud who Is stubborn, exlrantet am 
translgent. With regard to the aeoon 
tlon, It seems that the Arab re8pw» 
vourable because the Arab Stale 
peaceful solution and the ac ^:L , 
direct negotiations with lsra0 ' ^ 
International umbrella. As to the P® 
ers they have reached a sem 'XV 
on taking serious steps to resow 
die East problem. 

Al Fa|r Arabic newspaper o* 
usalom writes on the occasion 
feasts and says the bells loffeo. |fir 
rebounded on Christmas day ~ -W. 


feasts and says 


Shat El Shab 


rebounded on onnsm.na 
Highest, peaco on earth 
men of good will. This Is ggn theL- 

niversary of the occupation an ® ^ 

of peace Is under 
The Christmas celebrations a 
religious rites but peace wnlc ‘ gjt 
peace and love had announce 
fetched dream. Believers all ovw 



Finance, business <6 economy 


Highlands 

project 

receives 

WFP 

support 

THE FOURTH phase of the High- 
land Development Prolect, involv- 
ing land reclamation and tree 
Planting, is due to get underway 
with the signing of an agreement 
between the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture and the United Nations' World 
Food Programme (WFP). 

WFP will provide $17.5 million 
worth of food commodities on a 
"food for work' basis for the $52 
million project. The balance of the 
cost will be provided by the gov- 
ernment and will cover the cost of 
seedling production, transport and 
salaries. 

Under the project 100,000 du- 
nums each of private and govern- 
ment land will be planted with 
trees over the coming four years. 

The private land falls within the 
250-350 mm per annum rainfall 
range and Involvement in the 

E ject Is limited to farmers with 
dings of a maximum of 50 du- 
nums. These areas will be planted 
with mainly ollveB, figs, almondB 
and grapes. Stone fruits are not 
suitable as they need a higher 
rainfall. 

The farmers receive food aid 
from the WFP as a payment for 
work they do In terracing their 
land and planting the trees. 





Terraces: High standard of work — the project Is designed for 
the small family farmers. 


Mr Ahmad Rimawl of the Minis- 
try of Agriculture, who is director 
of the HDP points out that al- 
though the farmers receive food 
as a payment, they also make a 
considerable financial contribution 
themselves and that, although this 
Is not calculated as part of the 
project's $52 million cost, It could 
be equal to this figure. 

He says the project is designed 
particularly for the small family 
farmer as it requires a high stan- 
dard of work which is only eco- 
nomic if the farmer doeB some of 

* ■ ■ 

By Pam Dougherty 

St ar Staff Writer 

the work himself and is also on 
hand to supervise. 

The fruit tree planting brings a 
double benefit of added income for 


Jordanian-lraqi trade 


AMMAN (Star) - Mr Abdul Mu- 
nilm Hassan the Under-Secretary 
ot the Iraqi Oil Ministry says that 
relalions between Jordan and Iraq 
nave strengthened quickly and 
frultfuljy to the advantage of both 
countries. In an exclusive Inter- 
view with AD-DuBtour, Arabic dally 
newspaper, Mr Hassan added that 
an Iraqi Oil Exploratory team haa 
stayed In Jordan for about one 
yoar during which the team con- 
cocted surveys In various areas 
rar oil and discovered valuable 
spocimans. They have now been 
sent to European scientific Institu- 
on ® tor examination. 


with the Soviet Union the Geneva confer- 
ence but la ter • opted tor separate peace 
talks with Israel. 

"The announcement should not be under- 
stood as a step forward in Washington's 
policy but ralher a new manoeuvre provld- 
11^? A"? h the °hP°rtunlty to cover up its 
J“j*y towards the Arabs" Al-Khaleej dally 


The US and the PLQ . 

AL-RA'I AI-A'Am of Kuweit says the PLQ is 
a n0 w of .war aimed at destroy- 

iS** 0 * ,ns,de and dropping fl lot good 
from any peaceful dr military proceas lt axl 
plains that Ihe.Us Is leading Er ntf 
^.Wnel toe PLO bul aPso the 
whole Palestinian people. 


— _ I fetched dream, oeiiev^o - ^ 

~ ^wL™°“sS , 8 wasb?m«ndl^; He 9ald that , here ls anothar 

Phlcal position and Important role In the phe? Mohammad achieved A* y0 a J? * hl °h has been here for one 
struggle against Israel 0 " 8 "* ^ the ascent toheaven. but £ 

wrl,ea ,hat ,he Dama - Chrllt amo^who^on'e of th « 3U n ^a'r> BX P |or atory works atGh<£ El Sail. 

SK a * a <'£ inme ffijES 

Arab states have a vnn mnirtr hon Q »ito are in me nuiy ,. wtic " 


About the transporting of Iraqi 
oil In tanks, Mr Hassan said that 
the Idea may appear to be uneco- 
nomic but it has proved to be a 
success. Twenty-five thousand 
barrels of crude are transported 
daily from Iraq to the Jordanian 
Refinery, which Is one-third of Its 
needs of oil. In return for this off, 
Jordan exports goods to Iraq and 
Iraq uses Aqaba port for exports. 
This Is to the mutual advantage of 
both sister countries and "we en- 
deavour to increase the quantity 
of Iraqi oil, he concluded. 


SOCIAL 

SECURITY 


toe given major benefits to the KiS " b “ y ne by ill those 

fhe Tu«a“ y T S, bU,0d lara ^ ly ,0 o“uX ChrletlSna. Kluallma 

bohernea. lt deeorlbee King" HuSnTvt! thB papar addS ' Bdu # 

and a Mr ba n a°l? 9 ^»n 0r ( <x>m T on Arab eotlon Hedaehot oommenla on ^ 


n u a We ar e now preparing a tech- 
. Ptotocol to be concluded be- 
ij J he Iraqi oil ministry and the 
Garten ministry of energy and 
™nerai resources. We also Intend 
< 0nse oI * derivatives, and ln- 
on transportation and in- 
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raeii nousing miniouy k---- vves'^, dueinJ- ,,OMUrimion anu 
constructed a road r ‘ a !, a afety applied In the oil In- 

Thl8 tadone for political r ®® s f tr0 ets n* ^ : U8,ry - Mr Hassan disclosed, 

try should have repaired cond**®^ . , 

Itself which are In vo[Y baj* ; . 

funds allocated tor the l® ^ pus; ” th regard to Jordanian exoer- 


■ •' funds allocated tor tne , n ^ prtf" [jn regard to Jordanian exper- 

;K0L HAER writes Thai onm n n« u haa not been cut an<, 0 S? still that S ! he 0,1 fleld * Mr Hassan said 

! to repeat the ohvim we have which are not n8C ® 8 ? ar ^ r J,n th® 1 ' n ian 8 wel1 adva nced and Jorda- 


^(hlrton possible to reduoI. s^n« J^«^rlvatives in 

ft? nt? it.ts mor 0 extremist than the 1 1 ipedia'^rrariaa^ S 0t i t0 "BS l8f-a0li government haa i de^ ha JY efjetont manner. Jordanians 

rrwst hard-line ZfOnlels end more arrogant . ! oblige us to reiSnutah L whloh new taxes — an ad i u ? Mfn^i *'■ addan bri0h future ,n this field, he 

ana. ■■cwwiwitow, ; added ' 
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“But I CANT get a job. 
Collecting my dole and 
benefits uses up off my 
energy.” 


added ' 

cla) Welfare. This ■Jwtmen . 

to the Ministry of labour. tlAw: 


the farmer and a greater availabil- 
ity of fruit which improves the diet 
of community generally. 

In earlier phases, the HDP has 
enjoyed a good response from 
participating farmers. Phase three, 
which cost $36 million, of which 
the WFP contributed $13 million. 
Included 75,000 dunums for fruit 
trees. It covered 3,250 sites, 
around 10 per cent didn't continue 
with the work, leaving 2,700 com- 
pleted projects of which two thirds 
were In the Irbld Governorate and 
one-third in Amman, Balqa, Kerak 
and Ma'an. 

The government land will be 
planted with forest trees as part of 
overall soil conservation and land 
reclamation measures. In phase 
■three, which covered 1983-85, 
48,000 dunums were planted 
with forest trees. 

The government land will be 
planted with forest trees as part of 
overall soil conservation and land 
reclamation measures. In phaae 
three, which covered 1983-85, 
48,000 dunums were planted with 
forest trees. 

Regional 

planning 

• AMMAN (Star) —The Minis- 
ter of Planning Dr. Abdala Ns- 
our stated that the planning 
minister has completed pre- 
parations of the Regional Plan- 
ning Project within the frame- 
work of the next Five-Year 
Plan of 1986-1990. He added 
that the Regional Planning 
aims at exploiting all revenues 
for a long term periods and re- 
ducing the differences be- 
tween the regions as regards 
the economic growth and the 
standard of living. For this pur- 
pose the planning ministry will 
divide the Kingdom into various 
regions based on the economic 
status and on the basis of the 
administrative divisions. 

Electricity for Syria 

• AMMAN (Star) — An agreem- 
ent was reached between the 
Jordan Electricity Authority 
(JEA) and the Syrian Public Es- 
tablishment for Electricity last 
week under which JEA will 
supply Dera’ and the southern 
parts of Syria with electricity. 
Jordan according to official 
sources Generates 600 mega- 
watts of electricity while It con- 
sumes only 390 megawatts. 


[e TENDER NO. fl/a/2?/86. Maintenance of a building In Am- 
man area. Tender documents are available at the Royal Armed 
Forces Engineering Directorate for JD 15. Closing date: 15 
January 1986. 

• TENDER NO. 163/85. Studying the execution of the sewage 
system and treatment plants In the housing area In Al Aghwar. 
Companies and engineering consultative offices may associate 
with specialised foreign companies provided the participation of 
the latter does not exceed 40 per cent of the total works. Ten- 
der documents are available at the Water Authority at Jabal 
HuBBein for JD 100. Closing date: 18 February 1986. 

• SUPPLY OF spare parts for the asphalt spreading (Scania) 
trucks. Tender documents are available for JD 10 at the Tenders 
Directorate at Amanat El Aslma. Closing date: 12 January, , 
1986. 

• CENTRAL TENDER NO. 172/85. Construction of an exten- 
sion to Rabbat Agricultural school. Area: 930 sq.m. Including ex- 
ternal amenities. Tender documents are available at the Govern- 
ment Tenders Directorate for JD 10. Closing date: 5 January, 
1986. 

• CONSTRUCTION OF 11 school roomB first floor, one wing In- 
cluding corridor and staircase for a pilot preliminary school, at 
Delr Abl Said. Tender documents are available for JD 20 at the 
Secretariat of the Delr Abi Said Municipality. Closing date: 6 
January, 1986. 

• CONSTRUCTION OF 17 school rooms, consisting of two 
wings for Delr Abl Said Municipality. Tender documents are 
available lor JD 20 at the Secretariat of the Municipality. Clos- 
ing date: 6 January, 1986. 

e CONSTRUCTION AND gravelling of streets In Daleel village 
for the municipality. Area: 45,000 sq.m. Tender documents are 
available for JD 15 at the Secretariat of the Municipality. Clos- 
ing date: 2 January, 1986. 


Bids opened 







THE WATER Authority of Jordan (WAJ) opened offers for three water 
and sewerage projects on Tuesday 3 1 December and the occasion 
saw the successful entry of a Tunisian contracting company Into the 
Jordanian market. 

Tunisia's Equipment and Civil Engineering Works Company offered 
the lowest bid, at JD 741,688 for the Ramtha R4 water and sewerage 
project. Other bids received were: 

1. Nex Contracting Corporation JD 789,877 

2. Diran and Sabbagh JD 811,010 

3. Energoprojecl (Yugoslavia) JD 843,476 

4. Hussein Abu Ta'a JD 995.515 
6. Trocon JD 1,059,810 

The Ma'an MN3 Waste Water Collection System project attracted 
seven offers with the lowest at JD 403.020 from China Non-Ferrous 
Metal Industries. Other bids were: 

1. Ozcan (Turkey) JD 51 1,300 

2. Al-Ta'awn Ltd JD 541,560 

3. Equipment and Civil Engineering Works Co. (Tunisia) JD 641,860 

4. Nex Contracting Corp. JD 572,770 

5. Trocon JD 626,700 

6. Al Masar Co. for Construction JD 861,066 

The third tender, for the Mafraq MIA Sewer trunk line extension, 
attracted the following eleven offers: 

1. Oiran and Sabbagh JD 426,650 

2. Yusuf Abu Ayyash JD 463,850 

3. Ret-Ser Engineer (Taiwan) JD 483,152 

4. Bureau of Alia JD 488,940 

5. Electro-Mechanical International JD 489,930 
B. Hussein Abu Ta'a JD 539,400 

7. Equipment and Civil Engineering Works Co. (Tunisia) JD 541,860 

8. Al Masar Co. JD 590,696 

9. Nex Contracting Corp. JD 624,686 

10. Engineering Technical Contracting Co. JD 631,730 

11. Buildings and Roads Preparation Co. JD 696,040. 

Mideast Insight 

• SAUDI ARABIA denied allegations that it offered oil and 
cash to Jordan and Syria to push through a Saudi-sponsor- 
ed bid to end a five-year-old rift between the two countries. 

A London weekly, The Observer, reported that Rlyad offered 
$600 million to Syria, and free oil to Jordan for the rest of 
this year, to persuade the two feuding neighbours to hold 
reconciliation talks that started precisely In the Saudi port 
city of Jeddah In September. Whatever, the fact Is that the 
Saudi Fund for Development just promised to grant a $13.7 
million loan to Syria for building a new road linking its two 
Mediterranean ports, Lattakla and Tartous. The 20-year 
loan carries an annual Interest rate of 3 per cent when re- 
paid,. The Saudis also disbursed the last Instalment of 
$28.5 million to the PLO this year. Rlyad, In fact, is the 
only Arab League country that has fulfilled Its financial 
commitments to the Palestine Liberation Organization. The 
other Arab oil-rich states have, for a variety of reasons, su- 
spended that aid to the PLO. 
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Arab fund to finance 
Syrian projects 

DAMASCUS (Opecna) — The 
Arab Fund (or Economic and 
Social Development has agreed 
to help finance a number of Sy- 
rian agricultural, water and el- 
ectricity projects. 

The schemes were discussed 
during a two-day visit here by 
Abdlatlf Yousef Al-Hamad, 
Chairman of the Kuwait-based 
fund. 

Syrian Foreign Trade and 
Economy Minister Dr Moham- 
med Al-lmadl said his country's 
current development priorities 
Included completion of the 
Al-Khabour dam project and the 
Damascus sewerage system, 
and the securing of agricultural 
and industrial credit lines. 

Ho addod that Al-Hamad had 
also oxprossod the fund's Inter- 
est in the development and 
training of Syrlnn technical per- 
sonnel. 

Iraq’s 1985 date ex- 
ports three times hi- 
gher 

BAGHDAD (Opacna) — Iraq, one 
of the world's leading date pro- 
ducers, increased Its dato ex- 
ports threofoid In 1985 ovor the 
previous year. 

With an estimated 30 million 
dnto palm troos, yielding 
(50,000 tonnes of fruit yearly, 
figures lor the curront soason 
show that 22,000 tonnes has 
so fBr boon exported, with the 


final figure expected to reach 
30,000 tonnes. 

Riyadh Saleh, Director Gen- 
eral of the Iraqi Dates Commis- 
sion, said new markets had 
been found In Indonesia, Malay- 
sia, Singapore and India, In ad- 
dition to Western countries like 
France, Italy and Canada. 

Oil slick in Kuwaiti 
beach 

KUWAIT (Opecna) — An o II slick 
reported near Kuwait's Blda 
beach was posing no environ- 
mental danger to the country’s 
coast, Secretary of the Environ- 
mental Protection Council Ibra- 
him Had! said here. 

The slick, he said, was caused 
by wastes from oil tankers 
cruising territorial waters. 

According to Hadl, the spill 
moved towards the Kuwaiti 
coastline due lo southeastern, 
winds. 

British equipment for 
Baghdad municipality 

LONDON (Opecna) — Baghdad 
municipality has ordered equip- 
ment from a British firm worth 
$8.5 million under an export 
credit guarantee arrangement 
between Iraq and Britain. 

t 

The contract, to be Im- 
plemented under a government- 
l j to-government project financ- 
ing agreement, Includes the 
supply and Installation of 130 
i sewage pumps, pipes, valves, 
i control panels and cabling. 


EURODEPOSIT RATES 


Currencies 

Period 

1 M 

2 M 

3 M 
6 M 
9 M 
12 M 

2 Years 

3 Years 

4 Years 

5 Years 


US $ 

DM 

FF 

SF 

D FIs 

Yen 

Sterling 

Pound 

Q 

4 13/16 

12 1/4 

4 1/16 

5 3/4 

7 1/16 

113/4 

o 

7 15/16 

4 13/16 

12 3/4 

4 1/8 

5 3/4 

6 3/4 

11 13/16 

f 1 1 V 

7 7/8 

4 3/4 

13 

4 1/8 

5 5/8 

6 5/8 

11 15/16 

i t / \j 

7 7/8 

4 3/4 

13 

4 1/8 

5 13/16 

6 1/2 

11 15/18 

f I / W 

7 7/8 

4 3/16 

12 

4 3/16 

5 7/8 

6 1/2 

11 13/18 

f I ' VI 

7 7/8 

4 3/16 

11 1/2 

4 3/16 

5 7/8 

6 3/4 

11 7/16 

8 1/4 

5 1/4 

— 

— 

1 " 


— 

8 3/4 

5 7/8 

— 

— 




9 

6 5/16 

— 

— 

’ 


— 

9 1/8 

6 7/16 

— 

— 

1 


— 


Source: Finance and Credit Corporation 


Arab Accounting- conference 


NOTICE 

AQABA RAILWAY CORPORATION 
TENDER NO. 16/85 


This is to inform all concerned that the revised closing 
date for AQABA WORKSHOP EXTENSION PROJECT 
TENDER is 30th January. 1986. Sealed tenders must be 
handed over lo the Chief Clerk of ARC'S office at Ma'an 
or Ministry of Transport office a( Amman on or before 
12.30 Hrs on 30.1.1986. 

MARDI Q AT AM IN 
DIRECTOR GENERAL 



tj' 

AMMAN (Star) — The first Arab International Conference on the Changing Accounting Scene la | 
the Arab world was held In Tunis, Tunisia on 23-25 November, 1985, under the auspleos of iw tjj 
President of Republic of Tunisia, by Invitation from the Arab Society of Certified Accountant ^ 


Based on the discussions at different sessions the conference has adopted various l 

and made recommendations to Improve the accounting system. The conference also reaoiwj ,r 
record Its appreciation to H.R.H. Crown Prince Hassan Ben Talal for hla support to the urn 
ence and to ASCA. 

The speakers at the opening session on 23 November, 1985 Included Dr Bassam AI SaM - f 
who represented His Royal Highness Crown Prince Hassan. « 
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12 THE JERUSALEM STAR 


CENTRAL TENDER 
No. 154/85 

Construction of the Compulsory Schools/ The Sixth Education 
Project. 

The contractors who had been qualified previously for the sixth education P r ^ 8 C J ^0 
willing to participate In the following bid are requested to get bid documents tr 
project directorate, Ministry of Education from 28/12 / 1985 with the following co 
tlons: 

1. The sixth education project Is partially financed by the International B ^ n ^p?|Uio 
Reconstruction and Development, and the compulsory schools were divi 

ten groups and these tender buildings constitute the fifth group. 

2 . Description of the announced tender: 

No. 154/85 which inlcudes the construction of compulsory schools at the follow 
ing sites: 

Hay Atturkran - Hay Hanina, Arramtha with an area of 14000 m2. 

3. Prices of the doouments;and tender bond is as follows: 


Tender No. 
154/86 ' 


Price 
JD 250 


Tender Bond 
JD 60,000 


4. Last date for receiving oopy of tender Is 2 / 2 / 1 986. nt 0 | 

5. Ust: date for submission of offers is 11 O’clock 9/2/1986 at the Depa 1 ^ 8 
: . Government Tenders Directorate, 

Chairman of the Central 
i . Director of the Government Tendering u 



i 
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Prices up 

By Mamdouh El Ghaly 

Stnr Financial Market Analyst 

THIS IS the last week of the year for the Amman Financial Mar- 
ket. The share prices continued to fall during the first four days 
of the week. There was an increase In the trading volume and a 
rise In share prices was noticeable on Monday. The reason for 
the improvement Is attributable to the distribution of the annual 
dividends by the companies. The trading volume registered a 
200 per cent Increase compared to last week. 

1,900,000 shares were handled at the markel value of JD 
2,211.000 divided among 1,350 contracts registering an in- 
crease of 200 per cent compared to last week. 

The dally handling average reached JD 478,000 with a devia- 
tion of 52.6 per cent or 130 per cent of total around this aver- 
age, thus Indicating instability, at the market. 

■ The shares of 66 companies were handled from which 24 
companies gained including: 


1- Arab Development 
Investment 

2- Cattle Dairy 

3- Islamic Bank 

4- Industrial 
Development Bank 


closing at JD 1.000 up 
from JD .580 
closing at JD .600 up 
from JD .490 
closing at JD 2.540 up 
from JD 2.150 


closing at JD 1.650 up 
from JD 1.500 
5- Petra Bank closing atJD 3.200 up 

from JD 2.960 

32 companies lost Including: 


t- Admin, and 
Consultation 

2- AI Mashrlo Exchange 

3- Holy Land Insurance 
1 4- AI Quds Insurance 


closing at JD .500 down 
from JD .600 

closing at JD 14.000 down 
from JD 16.000 
closing at JD 1.090 down 
from JD 1.200 
closing at JD 1.150 down 
from JD 1.250 


10 companies had no change In their share values. 

In the over-the-counter market, more than 226,000 shares 
were handled at a market value of JD 90.000. 

Trading in the regular market wbb distributed among the sec- 
tors according to the following percentages: 


Sectors 

Market 

Last week’s 


share 

share 

Banks 

64.2% • 

02 . 6 % 

Industry 

17.7% 

27.7% 

Services 

10 . 8 % 

5% 

insurance 

7.3% 

4.7% 


Prominent firms whose shares were traded by sector 


Banka (out of 22 traded) 

Share 

Share 

of sector 

of market 

1- AI Ahllah 

Financial Investment 

24.5% 

15.8% 

2- Arab Bank 

20 . 2 % 

13% 

3- National Bank 

15.3% 

9.8% 

4- Finance and Credit Co. 

14.8% 

9.5% 

industrials (out of 27 traded) 

1- Rafis Plast Bags 
Industries 

8 . 0 % 

1 . 6 % 

2- National Industries 

8.9% 

1 . 0 % 

a- Arab Aluminium 
Industries 

7.1% 

1 . 2 % 

4- Jordan Dairy 

6 . 6 % 

1 . 2 % 

5- Jordan Petroleum 
Refinery 

32.4% 

5.7% 

Services (out of 6 traded) 

1- Arab Development & 
Investment 

50.9% 

5.5% 

2 ‘ Administration and 
Consultation 

28.2% 

2 . 8 % 

Insurance (out of 1 1 traded) 
1* Jordan-French 
insurance 

81.4% 

6 % 


Weekly average 


Dates 

Banka 

Insurance 

Services 

Industries Average 

24/12 

+ *3% 

- 1 . 6 % 

-5% 

-.4% 

-. 2 % 

25/12 


-.4% 

-.4% 

-.3% 

-.3% 

28/112 

- 1 - 1 % 

-.5% 

-4.1% 

-. 0 % 

-1.4% 

20/12 

.-- 1 % 

+ 1.4% 

-1.3% 

-.7% 

-.3% 

30/12 

-.3% 

- 1 . 0 % 

+ 11 . 6 % 

-. 2 % 

+ 1 . 2 % 

Total 



r . 


- 1 % 



AMMAN FINANCIAL MARKET SHARES MOVEMENT FROM 
DECEMBER 

TUESDAY 24 TO 

MONDAY 30 

NAME OF COMPANY 

OPEN PRICE 

CLOSE PRICE 

CHANGE 

BANKS 

JORDAN SECURITIES 

1.080 

1.080 


JORDAN FINANCE HOUSE 

.920 

.910 

- .01 

ISLAMIC INVESTMENT 

1.040 

1.050 

+ .01 

JORDAN NATIONAL BANK 

2.730 

2.790 

+ .02 

JORDAN INVEST, 6 FINANCE 

1.160 

1.180 

+ .02 

ISLAMIC BANK 

2. ISO 

2.540 

+ .18 

JQRDAN-KUUAIT 

2.600 

2.570 

- .012 

HOUSING BANK 

1 . 640 

1.560 

- .07 

NATIONAL FINANCIAL INV. 

1.080 

1.080 


ARAB BANK 

166.000 

163.000 

- .02 

JORDAN GULF BANK 

1.550 

1.580 

+ .02 

FINANCE AND CREDIT 

u 930 

1 .000 

+ .08 

NATIONAL PORTFOLIO 

.520 

.550 

+ .06 

ARAB MONETARY ESTAB. 

1.340 

1.310 

— .02 

PETRA BANK 

2.960 

3.200 

+ .08 

INDUSTRIAL DEVE. BANK 

1 .500 

1.650 

+ .1 

JORDAN ARAB INVESTMENT 

2.060 

2.100 

+ .02 

ORIENT EXCHANGE 

16.000 

14.000 

- .125 

CAIRO-AMMAN BANK 

20.000 

20.000 

V 


INDUSTRY 


MACHINERY LEASING CO. 
JORDAN DAIRIES 
ARAB ALUMINUM 
ARAB MEDICINE MAN. 

DAR AL DAWA 
NATIONAL INDUSTRIES 
JORDAN CIGARETTES & TQBAC 
JORDAN REFINERIES 
JORDAN TANNING 
PETROCHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
CERAMICS INDUSTRIES 
JORDAN PIPES INDUSTRIES 
ALA DIN INDUSTRIES 
JORDAN LIME & BRICKS 
ARAB DETERGENTS 
JORDAN PHOSPHATES 
JIMCO 

NATIONAL STEEL 
AL INTAJJ 

PAPER AND CARDBOARD 
JOWICO 

INTERNATIONAL CHEMICALS 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
JORDAN TEXTILES 
WOOL INDUSTRIES 
JORDAN INDUSTRIAL INVEST - 
RAFIA FOR PLASTICS 
CATTLE A. POULTRY 


.660 

.670 

+ .015 

1 .220 

1 .230 

+ .008 

.760 

.750 

- .013 

3.150 

3.140 

- ..003 

1.510 

1.500 

- .007 

.940 

.930 

- .01 

12.550 

12.700 

+ .012 

6.780 

7.030 

+ .007 

1.800 

1.800 


.620 

.590 

- .05 

1.050 

1.030 

- .02 

1.170 

1.140 

- .03 

.670 

.660 

- .02 

.290 

.290 


4.280 

4.170 

- .03 

2.520 

2.500 

- -OOB 

.760 

.770 

+ .013 

1.220 

1.200 

- .016 

1.990 

1.920 

- .04 

2.500 

2.450 

- .02 

1.320 

1.340 

+ .015 

1.150 

1.080 

- .06 

1.060 

1 .060 


3.800 

3.800 


.820 

.830 

+ .012 

.790 

.740 

- „06 

1.000 

1.020 

+ .02 

.490 

.600 

+ .22 


INSURANCE 


JORDAN-FRENCH INSU. 

3.150 

-3.100 

- 

.016 

JERUSALEM INSURANCE 

1.250 ■ 

4.-150 


-OG 

ARAB INSURANCE 

.730 

.760 

+ 

.04 

REFCO INSURANCE 

.910 

- .900 


.01 

INTERNATIONAL INSURANCE 

.840 

.850 

+ 

.01 

JORDAN INSURANCE 

11.450 

11 r400 


.004 

ARAB SEAS INSURANCE 

2 « 450 

2 . 400 

““ 

.02 

ARAB UNION INSURANCE 

1.020 

1.010 


.01 

UNITED INSURANCE 

2.500 

2.500 



PETRA INSURANCE 

.350 

.350 



HOLY LAND INSURANCE 

i .200 

1.090 

— 

.09 


HOUSING 


DARCO HOUSING 
AKARCO 


JORDAN ELECTRICITY QO. 
ARAB INT. HOTELS 
PETRA MACHINE RENTALS 
NATIONAL MARITIME 
ARAB INVEST. & DEVE. 
MANAGEMENT 6, CONSULTANTS 


.790 

.600 

.770 

.600 

- 

.025 

i : 

i 

i. ' 

i 

GENERAL 




: i 
} r 

1 .540 

1.560 

+ 

.013 

1 ; 
l 

.380 

.360 

- 

.05 

1 | 

.790 

• 7B0 

- 

.013 

I- 

.750 

.720 

- 

.04* 


.580 

1.000 

+ 

.72 

t'.i 

.600 

.500 


.17 

r 

t:- j; 


> ■ i 
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UNIDO and Argentina 
sign accord 

VIENNA (Opecna} — Argentina 
and the United Nations Indus- 
trial Development Organiza- 
tion (UNIDO) have signed an 
agreement to carry out a joint 
programme of action to pro- 
mote technical co-operation 
among developing countries. 

The accord, concluded with 
Argentina's National Institute of 
Industrial Technology (INTI), will 
allow industrial technology 
possessed by Argentina to be 
shared with other developing 
countries. 

The institute will share Its ex- 
pertise and experience with 
other countries In such Helds as 
plastics, textiles, metallurgical 
processes, building materials 
and fish and moat processing. 

A UNIDO team Is scheduled to 
visit Argentina early next year 
to establish a "comprehensive 
programme of work", which will 
Include training of nntlonals 
from other developing countries 
in Argentina. 

In turn, UNIDO will provide re- 
sources to help the institute 
carry out training programmes. 

Calm returns to US oil 
market 

NEW YORK (Opocnn) — Prices 
of oil products continued their 
recovery hero last weok from 
the plunges brought on oarllar 
this week by roucllon to Opec's 
decision to defond Its share of 
the oil markot. 

Analysts said they expected 
the market to bo relatively calm 
for the re9t of tho month as 
traders assessed the situation 
more coolly, while the coming 
seasonal holidays would also 
slow trading activity. 

Closing prices on 13 Decem- 
ber for crude oil and petroleum 
products capped one of the 
most hectic periods in the trad- 
ing hlBtory of the New York 
Mercantile Exchange. 

Prices on the Exchange for 
crude oil for January delivery 
: closed on December at S27.25 
; a barrel, up 47 cents. 

j Safety award for In- 
: donesia 

• LONDON (Opecna) — Arun, the 
; Indonesian company which op- 
orates the liquefied natural gas 


H!* » 


plant at Lhok Seumawe, Aceh 
province, has been awarded the 
'Sword of Honour" for labour 
sarety by the British Safety 
Council. 

Officials of Arun and 20 other 
International enterprises receiv- 
ed the recognition as "the 
world's safest companies" In 
1985. 

The safety council bases Its 
assessment on a low rate of ac- 
cidents, efficiency of safety sys- 
tems and general safety aware- 
ness. 

Arun has already received 
safety awards from the Ameri- 
can Petroleum Institute (API) 
and the National Safety Council 
of the United States. 

Iraq and China in 
trade talks 

BAGHDAD (Opecna) — Possible 
expansion of economy and tr- 
ade co-operation between Iraq 
and China was discussed here 
Inst weok by Iraqi First Deputy 
Promier Taha Yassin Ramadhan 
nnd visiting Chinese Foreign 
Minister Wu Zueqian. 

They also examined ways of 
promoting bilateral relations, 
including the Increase of 
Chinese companies' participa- 
tion in Iraqi development 
projects. 

Earlier, Wu had talks with 
Iraqi officials on strengthening 
co-operation between the two 
countries. 

Iraq completes 87 
projects 


BAGHDAD (Opecna) — Between 
1980 end 1985, Iraq completed 
31 oil projects at a cost of $2.2 
billion while 42 additional facili- 
ties, worth 7.9 billion, are cur- 
rently under construction, It 
was learnt last week. 

Fehml A. Xhodr, chairman of 
the Iraqi State Enterprise for In- 
dustrial Projects, slated that 56 
Industrial projects, valued at 
S2.5 billion were also built dur- 
ing 1980-85. 

They Included four cement 
plants, with a production capac- 
ity of 6.3 million tonnes a year, 
three brick factories, with com- 
bined annual output of 300 
million bricks, In addition to 
food, dairy and textile plants. 


across the board 


Seldom have so many commodities been so 
depressed simultaneously. From much- 
publicised tin through aluminum, zinc, cocoa 
to even perhaps coffee, the pressure is on. It 
looks like low prices for some time to come. 


LONDON — Aluminum to zinc, co- 
coa lo rubber — commodities 
prices are under fire on all fronts. 

The Handy Harman silver price 
averaged 618 cents per ounce in 
the first five months of 1985, hav- 
ing hit 2,063 cents in 1980. The 
US producer price for copper 
cathodes on 1 December stood at 
65-66 cents a pound, having av- 
eraged 101.4 cents in 1900. 

Silver and copper are "free" 
markets, but the situation in mar- 
kets with prices supposedly con- 
trolled by Third World cartels Is 
hardly better. 

Rubber prices seemingly will not 
budge from a narrow range just 
above a “must-buy" trigger. And 
the buffer stock of the Inter- 
national Natural Rubber Agree- 
ment is already swollen at some 
375,000 tonnes (1984 consump- 
tion totalled just over 4.2 million 
tonnes). 

Meanwhile, the likely implica- 
tions of the much-publicised tin 
crisis grow wider, with some ob- 
servers even predicting that the 
days ot the London Metal Ex- 
change (LME) — the vital terminal 
market transactions throughout 
the world — - are numbered as 
a direct consequence. 

Seldom has such a wide range 
of commodities markets been so 
depressed simultaneously, it is 
hard to find a single bullish out- 
look. 

Even the apparently buoyant 
coffee markel, which recently hit a 
five-year high, is under increased 
pressure from expanding produc- 
tion in countries such as Indonesia 
and bickering between Inter- 
national Coffee Agreement signa- 
tories over export quotas. (Coffee 
is another "controlled" market, 
with prices regulated by variations 
of the present agreement, rela- 
tively successfully, for some 23 
years). 

Multi -commodity producers and 
traders, used to offsetting losses 
in stagnant or depreciating mar- 
kets with profits from the high- 


fliers, are finding this balancing 
act is no longer possible. 

Widespread redundancies have 
resulted, with a startling develop- 
ment the October announcement 
by Philipp Brothers, the giant 


By David Owen 


among commodities traders, that 
600 jobs were to be lost. 

With the depression so com- 
prehensive, shell-shocked dealers 
and producers throughout the 
world are asking what went 
wrong. 

The question is being posed 
with particular urgency In develop- 
ing countries, so many of whom 
are heavily dependent upon export 
revenue generated by commodi- 
ties sales. 

To place the current slump in 
context, it is necessary to go back 
to the oil shocks of 1973 and 
1979. 

The OPEC-Induced, explosive 
surge in prices of what is by far 
the world's most valuable traded 
commodity (with annual exports 
now running at around $230 bill- 
ion) triggered an inflationary spiral 
which twice pushed the prices of 
other commodities through the 
roof. 

This encouraged producers 
across the board to boost output 
levels as fast as possible to cash 
in, with banks only too ready to 
lend money to finance the con- 
struction of new production ca- 
pacity. 

Over the past five years, how- 
ever, widespread counter-inflat- 
ionary measures have slowed 
growth rates. Consumption of 
most raw materials, in industria- 
lised and developing nations alike, 
has increased much more slowly 
than original projections forecast. 

The result Is that recently — on 
stream producers in areas like 


Brazil. Australia, South-East Asia 
and tliL- Middle East are forced to 
compete aggressively with esta- 
blished pi oducers. pushing prta 
down on markets that have not 
expanded sufficiently to accom- 
inodate them. 

Although established industria- 
list’d wui Id producers generally 
have flight -i costs than their nevi 
competitors, thuy are frequently 
loath to cut back too tar in a bid to j 
stimulate' pricc-s, tor fear of losing ; 
market share, perhaps perman- ' 
ently. ; 

Third World producers are Indif - 1 
ferent to market fluctuations, as 1 
they are under pressure to gene- . 
ato cash to pay off their debts. So i 
the supply-demand imbalance per- 
sists, mid the price drops further, 

In ' controlled" markets, prices 
arc sustained by financing a buf- 
fer slock to buy material when 
levels fall to the lower limit of a set : 
range (and to sell when they attain 1 
the upper limit) — as with rubber, 
or by fixing export quotas — as 
witli coffee; or by a combination ot 
the two — as. until 24, October 
with tin. 

Over-production is one major 
factor underlying the commodities , 
slump. Another is the strength ol 
the dollar, the currency in which 
most major commodities are 
priced. 

While the tables have turned 
since early 1985, with the dollar 
losing more than 40 cents in value 
against sterling since its first- 
quarter peak, it is still riding much 
higher against the majority of the 
world's currencies than It was in . 
1980, when speculators were first 
attracted into currency markets • . 
earnest. 

The higher the dollar climbed, 
the more accentuated the slump in 
dollar- based commodities be- 
came. When converted to, say, 
sterling, a very different picture 
tends to emerge. 

For example, while the averas* 
LME high grade copper cash ism- 
Dement price, when converted to . 
dollars, slumped from 99 - 3 . c0 E 
lb in 1980 to 62.6 cents h JJJJ 
the sterling rate actual) f«g JJJ 
C941.8 a tonne to £J> 03 ’ r 2 JL 
the same period. On 4, Dew 
1905 the equivalent pd« w 
C923 a tonne). 


David Owen Is Assistant Editor 
of Metal Bulletin. 
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Computer! 





AC WF mentioned last week, the one-dimenslonal array extends 
Sr direction, we can consider It as a list, then depending on 
♦his we can think of a two-dimensional array as a table with 
rows and columns since It extends In two directions. 

A two dimensional array Is specified as follows: 

10 DIM T (6,4) this statement tells the computer that T is a two- 
dimensional array with six rows and four columns, the first sub- 
acriDt in array indicates the number of rows and the second sub- 
script Indicates the number of columns, the number of elements 
In the array Is the number of rows multiplied by the number of 
columns, T, then has twenty-four elements. To refer to a parti- 
cular element of T, we need to specify the number of row. and 
the number of column to give the position in which the element 

Is located. 


Thus T (4,3) refers to element in the fourth row and third col- 
umn so If we have the following T as being laid In memory. 
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Columns 


ROWS 


In this case the value of T (4,3) will be equal to 41. 

Now, let’s use the previous array T (6,4), a 
array D(6), and write the following statements, to give ^an exam 
pie of using two-dimensional, one dimensional array togethe 
one programme. 

10 DIM T (6,4), D(6) 

20 FOR K as 1 TO 6 
30 D(K) = 0 
40 NEXT K 
50 FOR I = 1 TO 6 
66 FOR J = 1 TO 4 
70 D(l) = D(l) + T (l,J) 

80 NEXT J 
90 NEXT I 

Lines 20-40 are to clear all the entries of D J^ata^The 
that's necessary before starting to accumulate any 
next lines are working as follows: 

l. determines the no. of row we work with 
J, determines the no. of Column. 

First I will be equal to 1 and J is varying from I until I It be- 
comes equal to 6 and when J = 6 that will be the last step \n 
the Internal loop and the value of D(1) becomes 93, ^ result of 
adding 55,1 1,7,20 the elements of first row, then I becomes 
and J starts again with value 1 till 6, and follows the same steps 
and so on. 

The subscript of D changes with the changing of external loop 
which Is the number of row, the subscript of D Is 1 when row Is 
1 and Is 2 when row is 2 and so on. 

(Maha Mahadeen) 


What’snew 


Software 

THE PHILIPS P2000 C 
features a variety of com- 
puter languages, includ- 
ing BASIC, COBOL, For- 
Tran, Pascal and C. The 
operating system is the 
Z80 standard CP/M. Also 
available are Lotus 1-2-3, 
DBase II and DBase III, 
which are data packages. 
In addition, there are 
available commercial 
word processing pack- 
ages such as Wordstar 
and Calcstar, a spread- 
sheet programme, Inven- 
tory, accounting and pay- 
roll programme are also 
available. 
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X has n of cows 
Y has m of cows 
If X gives Y 2 cows that equals the 
number of cows In Y's possession 
to that of X 

And If Y gives X 2 cows, then the 
number of cows in X'a possession 
will be double the number Y has. 

How many cows has Y. 

How many cows had each of 
them Initially? 


Advertise in 

®l)f3feru0alfin£>tai 

Call tel: 

664163/4, 664131/2 


• CENTRAL PROCESSOR — The 2000 C, which comes In three | 
different models, is powered by an Intel ZBOA microprocessor op- , 
eratlng at 4 MHz. It features 64 KB of RAM that is expandable to 256 
KB via an extension slot. The expansion slot is also used for the 16 
bit "Co-power" board that is expandable up to 512 KB. The "Co- 
power" board also contains an 8088 microprocessor running at 5 
MHz and can be used as extension memory for the main Z80A pro- 
cessor. 

• MONITOR — The 9 inch monitor displays green letters on a black 
screen and has a separate 32 KB video RAM for high resolution 
graphics. A full 24 x 80 character display is standard. The character 
size is 2.0 mm and' consists of B by 12 pixels. 

• KEYBOARD — A low profile, movable keyboard Is standard and 
features non-glare keytops for user comfort. The keyboard consists 
ot 3 sections,^ 59 key alphanumeric section with sculptured keys, a 
function pad with 15 stepped keys and a numeric keypad with 19 
stepped keys. Various languages versions are available. 

• DISK DRIVES — Two built-in 5 1/4" floppy drives are standard on 
the Philips P2Q0Q C computer. Depending on the model the storage, 
capacity ranges from 160 KB up to 640 KB. 


One of the most 
leading German 
products bring s to you 

TRIUMPH '[ ; 1 

ADLER and ... 




Outran Computer 
Systems Co. 


as sole agent brings you the complete 
ADLER computer line. You can see 
them all at our showrooms, Flras 
Circle, Sweet Home Building, Fifth 
Floor, or Call 640539 
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1ADRAS. India — The Irula tribal 
eople of southern India are 
etching highly poisonous snakes 
live lo provide scarce anti-venom 
- and to carve themselves a | 
lace In today's world. 

Tho Irula 1 s traditional source of 
icome wus cut off in December 
975 when the Indian government 
anned the export of snakeskins, 
nding a booming trade centred in 
ludras which boasted sales as 
igh as 10 million skins in a single 
ear. 

Snake catching has for genera- 
ons been the Irulas only means 
f support, With the demise of the 
igal akin trade, they faced a 
hoice of starvation or arrest, and 
iany fell prey lo black market 
•aders. 

At least 100.000 irula s live in 
ie southernmost state of Tamil 
iadu, concentrated mainly in the 
restore coastal district of Chin- 
lepet. 

Increasingly marginalised by 
irga-scale deforestation, they are 
oing forced out of their natural 
artist environment lo oku out n 
renarlous life on I Ini outskirts of 
illEignii where they are cjonnraHy 
.•gardiKl with contempt. 

Vutmirahln lo malnutrition and 
iith lit llo resinlancu to disease, 
u; Irul.is exlrniiiu puvurly 
Kentons tlu.nr very existence. 

Of the 210 species of snake in 
idia. four .ire poisunous — tho 
r.iit. robin. Russell's viper and 
in saw •scaled viper — and at 
last 20.000 Indians receive dim- 
erous fates every year 

Ui's'iies providing a vlt.il nnli- 
•i|f* to lute victims, snake venom 
increasingly used in curative 
oatmeals. CoUr.i venom gives ro- 
?l in types of leprosy, chronic ar- 
mlis. epilepsy amt migraine. 

' Snakes, especially the poison - 
js typos, are gaming importance 
tho field of medicine, said Dr 
ruin Groombridge of the Species 
onservation Monitoring Unit 
ased in Cambridge. England. 

The ability ot Ihe Irula people — 
n re -fooled and with no extra 
rol«H:tion — to catch such 
lakes is invaluable lo the medi- 
al profession 


Snakes alive! 
Catching for survival 
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1 ', snake catcher confronts a "■ 
obra (species, naja-naja-nafa) 
reporatory lo vonom-milking 
operation 



THE VENOM of krait, cobra and viper is used 
increasingly in modern medicine, and an Indian 
tribal people have dedicated themselves to the 
dangerous task of procuring the “liquid gold." 


est areas after about three venom 
extractions. 

Snakes are marked on their 
belly scales and a detailed record 
kept of each one. so if it is recap- 
tured within a year no extraction is 
carried out. 

Many snakes lay eggs in captiv- 
ity. and the co-operative has 
hatched and released hundreds of 
young reptiles into the wild. 

Today some 50 families bring 
snakes to the co-operative, where 
they are paid anything from 1.50 
rupees (16 US cents) to 20 rupees 
($1.65) per snake, depending on 
the size and type. 

The venom is sold to medical in- 
stitutions at the rate of 500 
rupees ($41.00) to 1,500 rupees 
($123.00) per gramme. It takes 
more than 100 highly poisonous 
kraits or 200 saw-scaled vipers to 
get just one gramme of venom. 

To extract venom, the snake is 
pinned to the ground with a stick 
and then lifted, with the head held 
firmly between thumb and index 
finger. 

The jutting fangs are touched 
against a sheet of rubberised da- 
cron tightly stretched over the 
mouth of a glass. This mock bite 
induces the snake to eject venom 
into the glass. 

The snakes are stored in mud 
pots which are cool and dark, 
making them feel quite at home, 
according to Whitaker. 

The task of catching and releas- 
ing snakes over a large rural area 


lias been eased by the British 
overseas charity. Oxfain. which 
has paid C2.589 ($3,650) f or a 
jeep and a driver's salary. The ve- 
hicle also enables the co-operal- 
ive lo involve Irulns living in more 
remote areas. 

Most of the hula co-operative 
members ollend regular meetings 
where they have started lo iden- 
tify common problems and solu- 
tions. 

The snake-catchers are all men, 
and the Irula women do not play 
an active role in decision-making. 

With the help of income and 
support from the co-operative, the 
Irulas now want to buy their own 
land to give them some feeling of 
security. 

A small dispensary has already 
been established but the Irulas are 
anxious also to train paramedics 
from among themselves because 
despite their skills, snake catching 
is stilt a perilous pursuit — one 
catcher died last year from a co- 
bra bite. 

Concerned about their complete 
economic dependence on snake- 
catching. the Irulas have recently 
started a rodent control project, 
catching rats in factories and 
domestic premises. 

Their skills provide an alterna- 
tive to the use of often hazardous 
pesticides. 

Amanda Milligan is a journalist 
who work9 for the British char- 
ity Oxfam. [ 
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"Snake venom is the liquid gold 
of the Irulas." says Romulus Whi- 
taker, director of the Madras 
Snake Park, who believes the sale 
of venom can restore a vital 
source of income to the tribal peo- 
ple 

In 1978 Whitaker began to 
make contact with Irulas in the 
Chinglepet District. 

They are extremely shy and 
wary of outsiders, and it took 
many years of hard work and con- 
stant communication to get some 
of them to understand we woro 
trying to help without exploiting 
them." he said. 

in (982 Whitaker helped 25 
Irula families register the Irula 
Bnake-Ca tdiers Industrial Co- 
operative Society, which got a 
government order from the state 
of, Tamil Nadu allowing members 
to catch snakes protected under 
the 1972 Indian Wildlife Act. 

' The co-operative aims to sup- 
port a rare traditional skill In a 
manner that sustains and pres- 
erves the distinct cultural identity 
of a tribal community," explained 
Whitaker. 


"Like most tribal communities in 
India, the Irulas are threatened 
with development In a manner that 
makes their traditional skills im- 

By Amanda Milligan 


practical and gradually leads lo 
cultural and economic extinction.'* 

The co-operative is also 
concerned lo protect the snakes 
themselves. 

While a handful of Indian Insti- 
lutes have been extracting venom 
for a number of years, according 
to Whitaker large number of 
snakes have died unnecessarily in ’ 
the process, ''Snakes are caught 
by the hundreds and their venom 
milked repeatedly until the snake 
dies." 

Whitaker argues the snakes 
have a vital role to play in pefet 
control, keeping down the large rat? 
population which ravages crops., 

"The Indiscriminate killing of 
hundreds bf . vermin feradlcators, 
even for Ihe production of arjfl- 
venOm, is unjustifiable” herald..-; 

The Irula co-operative, releases 1 
snakes into various protected for*. 



Returning a krait to a mud pot after milking 


Enjoy writing 

B Is ,n need 0 f freelance writers on so- 

Political matters. University 
V he fleld of English and journalism 
preferred. Interested applicants should call 

" ■ The. .'Star 

-. .; : /•■ ■.on 

664153* 6157177, 667178 and 667179. 


By Anil Agarwal 

NEW DELHI, India — Just two 
days after the first anniversary of 
ttS Bhopal industrial disaster, a 
night-time leak from a pesticide 
factory here sent terrified people 
King MO the streets. This 
SjS no one died, but the acciden 
again highlighted the problems of 
developing countries trying to in- 
dustrialise. 

The Bhopal disaster, caused by 
the leak of a deadly gas from a 
oestlclde factory last December, 
demonstrated dearly Hie industrial 
risks are highest for those whose 
poverty forces them lo live and 
work near factories, gasworks and 
other dangerous installations. The 
counterparts of Bhopal's victims 
still live, all over India, too close to 
hazardous plants — on the only 
land available to them. 

Most developing countries are 
Ill-prepared to cope with chemical 
emergencies. Such emergencies 
are common in richer, industria- 
lised nations, but mass deaths are 
prevented because a high level of 
investment in emergency prepar- 
edness means that correct em- 
ergency measures can be 
speedily launched. 

The case of Bhopal shows how 
this lack of safety investment can 
turn an Industrial accident into a 
perpetual disaster. Survivors of 
the accidents now find themselves 
at the centre of a medical controv- 
ersy, their treatment and their fu- 
ture state of health still uncertain. 
The experts, It seems, cannot 
agree on the exact effects of the 
gas which they Inhaled. 

The biggest continuing problem 
in Bhopal is the injury caused to 
the lungs of the victims, many of 
whom become breathless after 
the slightest exertion. Following 
the accident, local pathologist 
Heeresh Chandra was surprised 
to find that the blood of all those 
who had died was cherry-red In 
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The Bhopal disaster: 

Year Two begins 

IN DECEMBER 1984, a gas leak from a Union Carbide factory 
in Bhopal, India, killed more than 2,000 people. For surviving 
victims, the tragedy continues. And all over India, future Bho- 
pals’ are waiting to happen. — 


have been blue from lack of oxy- 

98 ThB Indian Council of Medical 
Reserarch believes that the gas 
which leaked from .P |ant . 


who had died was cherry-red in wniui. . C) _ has 

colour, still rich in oxygen. If. as n»tM ^"cvanide-Iike " poison- 

ZBRF&isr'SSZi 

JaW q^ties "of bSdy M antidote to cyanide poison- 
fluids, then their blood should Ing. 


Cyanide causes death by block- 
ing the use of oxygen by body 
cells, though the bloodstream re- 
mains well oxygenated. Chandra's 
findings were consistent with 
death by cyanide poisoning, as 
were those of German toxicologist 
Max Daundersr. who found a high 
level of cyanide in the blood of the 
gas-affected. Both he and Chan- 
dra suggested the immediate ubb 


of sodium thiosulphate. 

Controversy over the use of so- 
dium thiosulphate broke out less 
than a week after the disaster. 


How Granny Whitobocam© 

1 IUVV V ^ 1 UMM J bleSi and they set up shop outs de 

po I »Q+ So they scrapped ftaJJ commuters'Tetumlng from work 

LrClLJI L CjL I I O L ventional Ideas about lenfli 9 prices are keen , so they are 

VW r* They Put out the on the ^ J w „ h wllled . unsold stock. 


capitalist 

township grapevine that an V b °jJy 
By Ken Owen needed support iot a good 

JOHANNESBURG — When South GarTif Thef satisfied ‘jjjjjjjjj; 
Africa's most famous newspaper, eyed scrutiny of two st 
the Rand Dally Mall, closed down journalists. 

In April, two reporters decided to Th dec j d ed to cut costa and 
use their redundancy payments to ,_ n * CQ U ih African banking tra- 

nn OnmA I— _ nnnlalu lUIIUIc . . ...in mil ftf B 


“so uiair reounaancy paymeniB 
do some good In a divided society. 
They launched a People's Bank. 

Starting with little capital and no 
0 xparlence, they have now funded 
scores of successful business 


Ignore South African jj*nWnB JW- 
•Get Upf 

The first loan wenttoGranny 
Mlnah White who despite he 


bles, and they set up shop outside 
Soweto railroad station to catch 
commuters returning from work 
Their prices are keen, so they are 
not left with wilted, unsold stock. 

Their prices are keen, so they 
are not left with wilted, unsold 
stock. 

■•God," said Granny White, has 
blessed me richly. So many people 
have no jobs, some are starving. I 
have enough for my family. 

Get Upl has also prospered. 
Beoinnlng with a capital of only 
4,000 rand ($1,800), It first put up 
small loans In units of 25 rand. 


Mores of successful business h Wh [ te who, despite her Gradua || y the loans have grown, 
rentures, mostly In the black ^ n , B an illiterate black diabe- b{ ~[ jn vo |[, me an d size. Now It is 
townships where In recent months . ,LL st b |j ndi and trying to feed 0, h r0 g U |ar amounts of 3.000 

unemployment has raised the ^^chUdren. She had no in- ® n n 7 t | {40), often to people who 
apeotre of starvation for many [j ® ordinary banks would not * th8 Ioan8 ever y weak. 


wotre of starvation for many gffiSy ’banS would not 

10 ? 10, let her in the door. Some havB doubied a n d tripled 

.Sophie Tema 48, who lives In Qh borrowed 25 rand ($''j ih . ir m0 ney, paid off the loans, 
he poor black township of .^Get Upl. hitched a lift out of ^ r n Xgor need help. 

«weto, teamed up with Un 1 '°^ bought several bags of corn an ° wni ! an borrowed 50 rand 
wh0 maintains a gra- cob from a farmer.hle material, from which 

Jous lifestyle on the upper-class ° n T 8 n rt back to town. so!d toe ($22) to buy mare^ ^ covera „ 8 . 
while side of Johannesburg. a street corner, and came she made f ^ 1 2g rflnd ($B5)i 


ine poor black 
Soweto, teamed 


township 
up with 


Both Tema . and Menge are u p with a profit. 
jard-no8ed, unsentimental and Wjthin a month Granny wniie 
Reliant. Menge was known In . . raDa | d her loan, plus intel ^®; 

he Rand Dally, Mall newsroom as cents a week for every 

Jawa" because of her aggressive f d borr owed). and showed 
JJ)W3-9 0 therlng Style, and Tema «? 0 j 551 rand ($260). 
ffl covers for other media, the P r ^nitailst enterprise 


still covers for other media, the 
hots arid killings that have shaken 
south Africa In the past year. 

They were well aware that Wbb- 
jsm banking practices make loans 
^.impractical proposition for most 
ordinary people. , "illiterates can't 
JWforms," said Mange, "The poor 
rproduae security or guaran- 
u® 3 , 1 an d People who are dodging 
jne laws of apartheid can’t always 
Qive you an a ddress." • • ■ 


1986 


fjsgm 

margin of society. 

Now Granny White has two ass- 


She sold them for 125 rand ($55), 
reoaid her loan, and showing re- 
markable commercial flair, moved 
to other projects. 

Soon she was trading in chlc jj® a 
aibleta, bought cheaply on one 
side of town and sold to squatter 
communities on the 0 her She 
olcked up factory reject clothing, 
stiched and mended, and trebled 
the price. 

Ken Owen Is a former editor 
of the Sunday Expw* -In Jo- 


Unlon Carbide argued that MIC. 
when it came Into contact with the 
moist respiratory tract would 
break down into harmless sub- 
stances which would not be ab- 
sorbed into the bloodstream. A 
number of chemists disputed this, 
convinced that high concentra- 
tions of MIC In the lungs could re- 
sult in the "escape" of Borne cya- 
nide into the blood. 

The council has found that when 
sodium thiosulphate is adminis- 
tered to gas-affected P 3 bents 
urine samples show results which 
are consistent with cyanlde poi 
sonlng. Sodium thiosulphate 
should be given to all patients, It 
lays, and patients claim they fee 
better after this treatment. But 
doctors both in fndta and abroad 
have said that this treatment is in- 
effective. 

More recently, council resear- 
chers have found changes in the. 
red blood cells of gas-affected 
victims which indicate that cya- 
nide did enter the blood circula- 
tion. There are tears that If blood 
protein can be affected in this 
way, other proteins in the body 
may also have been altered. If cy- 
anide crossed the placenta, even 
unborn children could have been 
affected. 

Serious illnesses which result 
from changes In the body's protein 
structures may remain undlag- 
noBSd for a long time. Bhopal s 
victims, and the children born 
' since Ihe accident, will have to be 
' closely monitored and treated by 
5 Indian doctors for years to come. 

This will require funds from the in- 
i dian government for medi- 
3 cal research and continu- 
r jng trealment. 
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....Writes Suit , h 
Krishna on linger > 
ing effects £ 

or 

EXHAUSTION, breathlessnes pt 
Inability to work, still birth at 
loss of memory, Impotence, li x- 
somnle — the lingering effec id 
of the gas leak from a Unlc 
Carbide pesticide factory 
Bhopal last December show r 
sign of abating. ® 

While Union Carbide and tt 
Indian government wrangle d 
US courts, those affected stru' 3 f 
gle on, most of them poor ar , n 
unaided. Fifty-five year-old Dr (d 
pad! Bal, who barely aurvlv« ie 
the accident, says of the last 1 |_ 
months In hospitals "I can no lN 
slowly walk to the end of ti 
ward". 10 

For thousands of survlvo s, 
like her, each breathless st* >r 
forward has been excruclatir m 
for body and mind. Hordes st m 
throng the Hamldla Hospital t 
treatment and for the covets Bi 
yellow card — the sign of til j. 
gas -affected and the frlst st* d 
to government compensation, -j 

Horrific Images of the endle m 
night run like a film throut y. 
their minds, over and oy e 
again. Journalist Anees Chi* s, 
had gone to Bhopal to cover tl it 
elections. Possibly the on r- 
lournallst In the gas-alfllct* u 
area of Bhopal that night, ■ I* 
2.30 am he was awake in h 
hotel room. He felt slight [. 
choked and his eyes began ' it 
burn. A former chemist d 
student, he sensed that hie dl 
comfort was not an ordina j. 
sore throat. 1 . 

Chistl was lucky. Othei - 
mainly the thousands of po 
slum dwellers living In the vlci - 
Ity of the Union Carbide factor 
were less fortunate. For the 
the tragedy has been a con 
L nual ordeal of fear and bew 
1 derment. Photographers, repo 
. ters, lawyers, surveyors, go 
ernment officials, politician 
\ touts and a host ot expec 
have descended upon Bhop 
J during the last year, Invadli 
- their privacy, subjecting the 
_ to relentless questioning, ai 


J^ G to!h y as old as 8 she and ^^esblTrg, now working as 
Sw hire a J- «S d 0 a r y ,nd° a freelance writer. 

-° ela : ~~~~ 


. Up to 20,000 more could die 
over the next few years from ihe 
effects of MIC. Meanwhile, 
scarcely a week passes without 
Indian newspapers reporting a 
chemical accident. The story of 
Bhopal, the suffering ol Its victims, 
and the risk of Bimilar future ac- 
cidents IS far from over. 


LU icioniiewv 1 

promising them unseen ml 
Ions. 

Santosh Ralkwar, a facto 
porter, has not worked for 
year and Is in debt: Wl 

knows how long this sltuatlc 
will last? " ho asks. A 34' yea 
old welder, Narmada Praaa 
who has to lift heavy pieces J 
metal, finds he can barely rlc 
his bicycle to work, and h 
wages have dropped as a resul 

The Madhya Pradesh sta 
government has announced 
$272 million rehabilitation pr 
gramme for Bhopal. Critics b 
II eve that the money will I 
spent on cosmetic urban ran 
wal masquerading as help f 
the poor. Meanwhile, stat 
sponsored employement ai 
small-loans schemes design* 
to encourage the rehabilitate 
of accident victims have hit 
variety of bureaucratic snags. 1 

Ironically, Union Carbide Its* 
has opened a leather garme 
factory In one 01 the ga 
affectod colonies in old Bhopi 
where the women it emploj 
are paid less than the stat 
ordained minimum wage. 

(Earthsca 

ANIL AGARWAL is a free 
lance journalist and a dlreo 
tor of the Delhi-based Cert 
tre for Science and Environ 
ment. Sum! Krishna is J 
Delhi-based freelance joun 
nallst specialising In envj 
1 ronment and developmenj 
Issues. She is Earthscan'l 
correspondent for India. 
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FOR YEARS, Portugal has hunted for a successor to the great 
goal-scoring Mozambican Eusebio, who stamped his mark on the 
1966 World Cup. Now it seems they have found one, a prolific 
29-year-old called Fernando Gomes. 


scorers 


1967- 68 

1968- 69 

1969- 70 


LONDON — Almost 20 yea is 
have passed since tho Portuguese 
reached the finals of Ihe World 
Soccer Cup - in England in 1066. 
when they finished thud. 

One man personified the Portu- 
guese game in those days. His 
name was Eusebio da Silva Fer- 
reira. he came fiom Mozambique 
(then one of Portugal's African 
colonies) and he scored goals like 
nobody else. 


1970-71 


Porto, six ahead of Dutch striker 
Peter Hoiitninn, who then played 
foi Die Rotterdam club. Feye- 
noorci. 


When talk turns to tho 1966 
event, Invariably it includes tho 
day Portugal wenl 3-0 down to 
North Korea In the quarter-finals, 
yet came bock to win 5-3. Eusebio 
led the recovery with a brilliant 
hat-trick. 


Las I season Gomes was even 
more successful, rattling in 39 
goals tor Porto as he captained 
them to the Portuguese league 
championship. 

Gomes scored five more goals 
than Northern Irishman Martin 
McAughey of Linfield (though Ihe 
Belfast man’s season was cut 
short by injury) and 1 1 more than 


Certainly Gomes has not sui- 
fored In terms of international suc- 
cess. Allhough he was kept in res- 
erve when Portugal reached the 
1984 European Championship ("I 
talked too much for the manager's 
liking"), he was top scorer with 
five goals in the World Cup quali- 
fying group. 

His first goal was probably the 
most important, back in the au- 
tumn ol 1984. His header brought 
a surprise away win over Sweden 
in Portugal's first game and helped 
strengthen team confidence and 
morale. 


1971-72 


1972- 73 

1973- 74 


1974-75 


1975- 76 

1976- 77 


By Keir Radnedge 


Gomes said, "It’s true I have 
never scored goals for the natio- 
nal team as often as for my club. 


Eusebio was sfrongiy built, fe- 
line In movement and had dynam- 
ite in his boots. Portuguese foot- 
ball has been looking for his suc- 
cessor ever since. 


third-placed Vahid Halilhodzic, the 
Yugoslav striker from French club 
Nantes. 


Now he has been found, and the 
upshot Is that Portugal will line up 
among the elite 24 of the world 
game In Mexico next year. 


If Gomes were virtually any 
other nationality, Italians, Ger- 
mans and Spaniards would have 
been knocking on his door, waving 
lucrative contracts In his face. 


"But In comparalive lerms, 
Porto are always one of Ihe most 
successful of clubs in Portugal, 
while the national team does not 
rank anything like os highly on the 
International scene. 


1977-78 

1970-79 

1979- 80 

1980- 81 

1981- 82 

1982- 83 

1983- 84 

1984- 85 


Eusebio (Benfica & Portugal) 43 < 

Petar Zkehov (CSKA Sofia & Bulgaria) 36 \ 

Gerd Muller (Bayern Munchen & 

West Germany) 38 

Josip Skoblar (Olym pique Marseille & 
Yugoslavia) 44 

Gerd Muller (Bayern Munchen & West 
Germany) 40 

Eusebio (Benfica & Portugal) 40 

Hector Yazalde (Sporting Lisbon & 

Argentina) 46 

Dudu Georgescu (Dinamo Bucharest & 
Romania) 33 

Sotirls Kaiafas (Omonia Nicosia & Cyprus)39 

Dudu Georgescu (Dinamo Bucharest & 
Romania) 47 

Hans Krankl (Rapid Vienna & Austria) 42 
Kees Klst (AZ '67 Afkmar & Netherlands) 34 
Erwin Vandenbergh (Uerse & Belgium) 39 
Georgl Sfavkov (Trakla Plovdiv & Bu)garla)31 
Wlm Kleft (Ajax Amsterdam & Netherlands^ 
Fernando Gomes (F.C. Porto & Portugal) 36 
Ian Rush (Liverpool & Wales) 32 

Fernando Gomes (F.C. Porto & Portugal) 39 


goals 

goals 

goals 

goals 

goals 

goals 

goats 

goals 

goats 


The "new" Eusebio bears very 
little resemblance to the original 
model. The original was black; this 
one is white. The original was mu- 
scular; this one is slight. The orig- 
inal attacked like a cannon; this 
one is much more of a rapier. 


But Portuguese footballers have 
a reputation for failing in exile. 
Gomes himself once spent an un- 
happy, injury-plagues spell in nor- 
thern Spain with Sporting Gijon 
and has no wish to leave the 
sanctuary of Porto's Das Antas 
stadium again. 


His name is Fernando Gomes, 
and he has just been honoured tor 
the second time in three years 
with star billing at the annual Adi- 
das awards ceremony In Paris to 
celebrate the top league goal- 
scorer In European football. 


Gomes is quoted as saying, I 
received other offers, In particular 
from French clubs. But nothing 
came of them and I have no re- 
grets. 


"Also, when l play for Portugal I 
am more conscious of the need to 
fit in with the team, so no-one can 
accuse me of being selfish. Il's a 
very awkward tightrope to walk." 

Gomes, now 29, joined Porto's 
youth section when he was 15. 
has known success in Portuguese 
league and cup and captained his 
team to the runner-up slot in ihe 
European Cup-winners' Cup IB 
months ago. Porto lost 2-t to 
Juventus in the final in Basle, 
Switzerland). 


the newspapers and fans in Lis- 
bon. 


"Also, I’m sorry to say it, but 
there are people who make It their 
business to work out what football 
has meant to me in material terms, 
and they are jealous. 


Portuguese record total of 46 was 
set by Hector Yatzalde, Sporting 
Lisbon's Argenlfne spearhead, ir 
1973-74. 


"That's their business. But what 
I am trying to say is that being a 
famous footballer may relieve 
some pressures, but it creates 
others." Comparisons with Euse- 
bio are among them. 


But Gomes has no intention o 
putting himself on a par wltl 
Eusebio. "Whether I win the awar< 
again or not, l can tell you for cer 
tain there will never be anothe 
Eusebio. 


As each season progresses, a 
chart is kept comparing the lead- 
ing scorers In every country. 

In 1982-83 Gomes topped the 
list with 36 goals for his club, F.C. 


"With F.C. Porto I know I am 
playing for one of the best clubs in 
Europe, and when I look at what 
has happened to Fernando Cha- 
lana (ex-Benfica star who has 
been injury-prone and unsettled in 
his 18 months with Bordeaux), I 
■am sure that l am right to stay. 


He Is modest about being one of 
Europe's brightest stars. 

"If the qualification for being a 
star is attention from the media, 
then I suppose that I — and sev- 
eral other Portuguese players — 
must be stars. But I haven't got 
my head in fhe clouds. I get a lot 
of criticism too. particularly from 


Gomes and Eusebio now share 
the distinction of having won the 
Golden Boot — the prize for Eu- 
rope's top scorer — on two occa- 
sions. 


'He will always be, for me, tht 
greatest footballer ever to play lo 
Portugal. He was always my here 
and I could never dream ot placlni 
rnyself on the same level. 

"Everyone needs someone tc 
look up to..." 


Eusebio won In the awards in- 
augural season (1967-68) with 43 
goals and then claimed the prize 
again In 1972-73 with 40. The 


Kelr Radnedge Is Associate Edi 
tor of World Soccer magazine li 
London. 


Chilean soccer, like country, |Australia-lndia final test begin 


crippled by debt 


By Tim Frasca 


SANTIAGO, Chile — "The soccer 
player cannot qbcbpq the reality of his 
country," said Chilean Play era Union 
President Gabriel Rodriguez. "There's 
B tot of hunger In Chile today, and I 
would say so per cent of our members 

experience It too." 


inn their own stadia. The University of 
Chile, administered by them mad for- 
ces since the 1973 military “UP. 
spent more than 200 million P0 iwb($ 4 
million al that lime — the early 1980 Q 1 
on a stadium that never materialised . 


R^uez says no more than 1 6 of 
'-niie a 40 professional clubs regularly 
players' salaries on time. "The 
are thirty, sixty of even nintey 
®ya behind," he said. 


The bubble burst In early J982, 
plunglng Chile into financial chaos and 
a deep depression which shows no 
sign of ending. 


The solvent dubs are usually those 
aponsored by rhajor industries, such 
r®. L °ta Schwager (coal), Hu&chlpato 
l&teei), or Cobreloa (copper). 


Jha, rest, municipal or private clubs 
surviving on membership and ticket 
3' ? tru flfl' 6 from week to week, 
"Ondering whether they will be able lo 
wid a team the following Sunday. 

nn P|® ,he °° Uf itry Itself, Chile’s clubs 
uouhemselves Into trouble during the 
«onomlc boom of the late 1970s, 
tocal currency wae kept ar- 
jmcaiiy high. Dollars were plentiful, and 
hanks eager to land. 


Giant cartels collapsed into bank- 
ruptcy, gross domestic producfdrop- 
ped 14 per cent in a year and the 
peso fell 60 per cent overnight. 

Debtor clubs with dollar loans teced 
ruin. Not only did attendances d op > of 
oreclpltouafy. but dollars borrowed at 
39 pesos now had to be P aid ?o 
the floating rate (today about 210 to 
the dollar). 


SYDNEY (AP) — India's Cricket 
Manager, Srinivas Venkataragha- 
van, Is adamant that he supports 
team Captain Kapil Dev and his 
comments on the standard of um- 
piring in the drawn second teat in 
Melbourne against Australia. 

"! wan’t to make it clear that I 
haven't apologized — I want to 
clarify that what I was trying to 
say that Kapil said what he did in 
Melbourne was in the heal of the 
moment," Venkataraghavan said 
Wednesday. 


panel, officiated in Adelaide in th 
drawn first test mid-Decemba 
This will be his third test, and bdti 
are new to SCG tests. j 


The Indians claim they shoul 
be given the normal courtesy c 
having a say on who should urr 
plre 


Amid this panic, the Central football 
Association (ACF) doused the fire whh 
kerosene by stepping In lo guarantee 
member clubs' deblB. 


India and Australia had joint 
share of the practice nets Wed- 
nesday fn preparation for the vital 
third and deciding test of the ser- 
ies starting here Thursday. 

Kapil launched a scathing attack 
on Umpires Dick French and Ray 
Isherwood after the tourists had 
seen rain destroy their hopes of a 
win on the tast day In the Mel- 
bourne second test on Monday. 




Kapil said his team’s spirits an 
morale were high for the final tes 
and hadn't been dampened by ttt 
events of Melbourne. } 




Stilt recovering from a chest v 
rus. Kapil said after a workout « 
the nets Wednesday: "Well ti 
harder — we won t let it gel to 
fast-day decision. 


"The wicket looks firm, stthoud 
it still has to be rolled harder.l 
doesn't matter what sort of ! 
wicket they give us though. w- 
have a good seam attack and to 
class spin. The frustrations C 
Melbourne have been left behind.' 


4® induatrlallata, small bualnaaamen 
consumers went head-over-heele 
n deb, i ®o did football clubs. 


Most club presidents are also 
aic 8 ' said Rodriguez. "When their 
iho.5 ,ayer ac °red a couple of goals, 
may a run to the locker room and 
Promise him a big ralae." 


Many clubs resented Ihe decision, 
which In effect bailed out the fiscally 
Irresponsible at the expense o( the en- 
tire Byslam. 

links to the University of CNto club, 
wlMch alone had accumulated half ihe 
aysfem's entire debt. Mokna soon .e- 


"There Is no need to apologize 
— we were deprived of victory, f 
stand by my captain when ha says 
the umpiring was not up to test 
standard,” Venkataraghavan said. 


Australian Captain Allan Boil 
dor's thoughts ware far from woil 
ries about umpires and Melfoourn* 
horror strips. ' 


Some critics believe the financial 
disaster wasn't pure naivete. 


He said he would consider 
sending a protest to the Australian 
Cricket Board after he had confer- 
red with the President and Secret- 
ary of the Board of Control or 
Cricket in India. 


Jhose .high — Dying times, say 
ow i a at One top club, Uiair pre- 
wpern would bet a million pesos on a 
flame — $26,000 at the going ex- 
changs rats: 


Some clubs began to dream ot build- 


An ACF internal document aug- , 
gested possible "civil or criminal re- 
sponsibilities" for a series of acts by 
past officials, Including 'unexplained 
transfer of funds. Indiscriminate gua- 
rantees of loans and falsification of 
documents." 


‘“They will arrive in Sydney on 
Friday and we will discuss the 
matter than," he said. I would have 
already taken Independent ac- 
tion myself had they not been 
coming.” 

Kapil's remarks were particu- 


larly directed to Isherwood, claim- 
ing that the Victorian umpire had 
been also involved in Incidents af- 
fecting India In the world cham- 
pionship of cricket final against 
Pakistan in Melbourne in March, 
1985. 


"It looks a good wicket, a goo 
grass covering — hard and goo 
for early batting, ' he said. 


"It’s what I perceive a good tes 
wicket should be," Border said. ' 


The umpires for the third test in 
Sydney are Peter McConnell, 41. 
and Stephen Randefl, 29. McCon- 
nell has umpired In four tests 
since his debut in Perth in tho Pa- 
kistan lest in 1083-84. Randall, 
the youngest of seven on the test 


One of hla worries was the ef 
feel the series had on Wayn 
Phillips, ft is keeper-batsman. 


"Ho isn't enjoying things am 
blames himself for letting the boy. 
down," Border said. "But practj 
catty everyone in the side has 
gone to him and expressed thei 
confidence.” 
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A critical position from the 
London v Amsterdam Telex 


t ••HIM-*- 1 

nut tcli played this yeur as part 
of ihe European inter-city 
series. In this diagram Amster- 


dam, Wliite, have just moved 
QiK 3) — R6 ch to which Lon- 
don answered K(B1)— Kl. 
Amsterdam now chose 1 
Rr-QKta and the gnino was 
later drawn. Why didn't they 
make the obvious capture 1 
Qx QP? 

Brian Sammes reports on 
current London chess news 
every Thursday morning at 
7.23 on LBC radio 
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with >hr f.irra nxrkrra (81 
1 11 111 r>itihir hut hi" 1 *. to 
l invlt 111 

11 !->>k M A-itln and aim upMl 
uid nri'-rv ftbout ifti 
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HASY PUZZLE' 

4 1,^°^ ixjufl- 


Chess solution 

?L r Viri! , 7. , M.r^!; M i. RSStrJ: no mmonot i/o »»r — v 


I Pridiy'i Ifliy loluilon 

1 ADBOM.— 9. EncanMM. 10, Conimmr. 19. IMh. IS, Oamlnl. 

14. SmiMr- is. Dnanutlul. 17. EntrrUln. IS. Radical. 20. Intakr. 
21. drub. 94. Oovmtry, 98. Poruibla. 98- Alpa. 26, Heifer. 31, 

K lorvil 34. PToaraxnme. 3fl. Oelalcvue. 38. aioaici. 39, Toupee. 
BOM. 41. pjunUitn 42, Bwilvoven. 

DOWN.— 1. Reminder. 9. Aratn. 3. Material 4, Deetat. 6. 
, Acridenl 8. OnderUkM. 7, Oouwrt 8. Irrmela. It, Bv nnd br. 
la. Archer 10. Croop. 43. fvy 22. Ruler. 90, Pofctri. aj. •rtiemioaUl. 
3f . Pam 37. Riwipme. 30. jleMlnt. SI. Tethered. 32. Drmini. 
33. Preeent. 35. Omlor. H, Criimha. n amove. 


/iq pamouof i/o m T~ tf ‘Zff~ 6 
S -VX—XJl U —3 t • V? 

'U s. s ff ,‘7 Otiiuujm vo lb—b jo 
VO gg^-b nq pamouof qo j ixy 
Buajnauv}) sff— (9>V '(uoonb 
9m° * bv) sa vs) ewb—g 
uv-v V zw—u i :vo 
six—g o j sasoi i dbxb j 
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X-WORD 

“ CLUES ACROSS. — 3, 
Jntb ol a Ifea., 6, Wnn- 
ier. 7. Shnrp-lastlng. U. 
'Meat African state. 11. 

' /ecjatableB such as cabb- 
• 3go. elc. 14, Yearn. 15, 
Siblical garden. 16. 
Tempest. 

"CLUES DOWN. — 1, 
Pull along. 2. Peaceful. 4. 
Range of eight notes. 5, 
Cultivated piece ol 
ground. 9, Nearly. 10, 

1 Larger. 12, Concludes. 
13, Vocal composition. 
NOfimOS 

ACROSS. — 3. Bough. 
6. Roam. 7. Tart. B. Gam* 


target m 

■h. OIL 

express ~rr"r 
word Game t IN Ml 


bia. 11, Greens. 14, Long. 
15, Eden. 16, Storm. 

DOWN. - 1, Drag, 2, 
Calm. 4, Octave. 5, Gar* 
den. 9, Almost. 10, Big* 
ger. 12, Ends. 13, Song. 


H OW uiutij ivurdg ol four 
letters or more can yon 
make from the letters shown 
here “ In making a word, each 
letter may be ased once only. 
Each word must contain the 
large letter, and there muat be 
at least one ((Metier word 
In the iiat- No plurals ; no 
foreign words : no proper 

names. TODAY'S TARGET « 
Ifk words good . CO word*. 
v*»ry (rood 24 words excellent. 


SOLUTION : 


•uixoi uo*m i**i NOUY 
■mas **i«m jat*o nmxo joxq 
•18(0X0 1X0U x*l«l »n BJ1XO 
101X9 aoxa i|xo nexo aoxu oixe 
(pre (8(Xtf T®x* *|*on« Ufxoiy 


Nnth 
« A 8 7 

K? Q 4 3 
0 K Q 10 
AKJ72 

. West East 

« .1 4 3 ♦ Q 5 2 

O K 10 2 V J 10 9 5 

0 ,1 5 4 3 0 1 

*83 * 10 0654 

South 
* K 10 9 6 
't? A ii 
0 A 0 8 6 2 
<* A Q 

Dealer West ; K-W vulnerable. 

Old rivals, the All-England 
LTV and noehainpton, met in 
an early round or the Langs 
Supreme London Trophy, an 
event for primarily non-expert 
teams. As aggregate scoring Is 
used, slam hands ore of 
special Importance. 

The All-England South 
played in Six Diamonds. He i 
won the club lead, played off 1 
two top diamonds, then came 
to hand with a second club 
and followed with aoe and, 
another diamond. West now 
had to open up either the 
, spades or the hearts. He led a 
low spade and South picked 
up the sulk without loss. The 
jack or spades would have 
given South a guess, but It 
would be the wrong cord u 
partner held Q 8 x. 

At the other table the Roe- 
liampton pair finished In 6NT. 

S tayed by North. The Jack of 
earts ran to the king and 
.West returned the 2. While 
! discarding on the diamonds 
East parted with a spade, The 
effect of this was that west 
was eventually squeezed In 
spades and diamonds. 

n he had noted — 
trusted — his partner’s lead ol 
the 3 of hearts on the second 
trick, East would have realised 
that he could afford to let go 
a heart. The tennta playe»- 
who included Barter Motown 
in their team, won alter 
being down at half time. 


ARIES — March 2 let io April 20lh 

On Ihe whole you and yoor partner will gel 
on tveil but mere are some small ups and 
downs lo be reckenod v«lh A lot depends on 
you and your willingness lo make allowances. 
The mlluence of Meicury and Jupiter will help 
you lo organise yourself Your financial sdua- 
fon could well take a turn for ihr teller You 
will get on totter with Scorpio and Sagittarius 
than wilh Capricorn and Libra 

TAURUS — April 21st Lo May 20th 

Venus mtiuuncu will land lo make your pri- 
vate lif a rattier more turbulent and you will 
have to taco some problems You will also 
fiRve lo deal wilh some disagreements within 
your In only You ahoy id be a lilt la more pn- 
tienl nnd adaptable this is net a good week m 
which to make major changes. Vt>u should fry 
to >Tvo><j great tension ano stress, also for 
vou« health's oaho. You will gat oil batter wilh 
libra anil Sagittarius than With Srorpu and 
AquuTMir,. 

GEMINI — May 21st lo June 20th 

This wlK bo ii iiuito stlmiikitiiM week for 
you. but you must be cart ful nof lo go tco f.w 
You rttould always Keep In mind Ihal olhara 
are iinlitknf lo iheir opinion and nhould not liy 
In (dy down pie law Conrnn irate on doing 
wluil no rid a (o bo dono al once, nnd do not 
wiislu lime on HfiCundary iwh l lei a. Avoid piiy- 
irKj too much ulitmikjri lo gossip and hen r any. 
ai>1 do nut ci'iitribuk' In It 1 
CANCER — June 21st to July 2 1st 

You will 1 w dl-ltr lo make Ilia bo lit ol circum- 
stances. Try nof lo introduce si ran go el- 
ements mlo your umotionsl life You should 
avoid Ljosalpping with your friervts, particu- 
Urty not nlwul pooofa who know yeti both 
iviHl. Y(.h> win be able lo mako ,i fciw changes, 
btri you should cons id or Ihom carufuily Hr si. 
Avoid being indecisive and take care you do. 
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not offend someone doss to you. Watch your 
•xpendilure. You wig get on better wtth Scor- 
pio and Sagittarius than with Libra and Capri- 
corn 

LEO — July 22nd to August 21st 

II you play with fire you could well get badly 
bumf this week. You should not try to be 
completely impartial in a situation In which it la 
virtually impossible lo take 9ldes. However 
you should try to be fair and to avoid acting 
out ot spite or envy. Saturn's influence is 
more positive and will hoip you to make up 
your mind You should avoid spending money 
you connol roaliy afford. You will got on better 
with Scorpio and Capricorn than wilh Sagitta- 
rius. 

VIRGO — August 22nd to September 
2 lal 


You should try to deliberate a little longer 
before you make up your mind. And you 
should try not to lose your objectivity. You 
should liy not to do anything that might put a 
distance between you nnd a good friend. You 
wilt gel on bailor with your children although 
there might be n few disagreements still. You 
should not allow little annoyances to throw 
you of i balance. You will get on belter wilh 
Libra and Sagittarius than with Scorpio and 
Aquarius. 

LIBRA — September 22nd to October 
22nd 

You will be able lo got closer lo your part- 
ner and to your children. This Is a good week 
- m which to pursue cultural interests particu- 
larly if they are shared by a friend or your par- 
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• better with Aquarius and 1 -lbrn than with 
i Virgo. 

CAPRICORN — December 2 1st to 
January 19th 

You wilt feel more In harmony '**J h T t u i ? 9 |g 
close lo you, particularly your P° r *p®*' lm00f . 
a good week during which lo reach i an 
tant decision. You must keep V ou . r ’ jj{ X, 
about you, and you must beware of con u ny 
1 what you would like to be with whet «• w 
der person could prove to be of ,;L 
you. It would bo entirely wrong to rely o i 

, and you must not overestimate your In , 

resources. You will get on better with Virgo 
and Scorpio than with Libra. 

AQUARIUS — January 20th to Fsbru- 
,ary 18th 

This week the infuenceB are go- 

able, and you will have a good dea jj i* Q 
nal success. You should ensure you a _ 
more than one thing at a time. You a _ 
oiently Independent not to have to re'y g , 
ers to any groat degree thle w* J" p .,. 
tience you will be able to re solve a ta > 
ter that is proving to be a Ittlst^ [e {ro(T1 
You will be able to prevent an obsia mu3t 
becoming too great an Impediment. , {he 
avoid allowing secondary factors to d 

issue. You will get on better with Liora 
Sagittarius than with Scorpio. h 

PISCES — February 19th to M 

■ 20tH hdD 

{ Venus's more favourable Influence ^ 

‘you to Improve your personal life- ” , ^ 

.less onerous to make a difficult decis n- 
friend's advice should not be ignoraa- ' 
must beware of running out of steam io« ||t 
the Job In hand Is quite finished. D ° n °' t . B j 0 ri 
too great a hurrry lo come to /\ 1 CO y C nU B w iii 
land consider the evidence carefully-/ 

I get on better with Libra and Scorpio than w 
i Sagittarius. ■ ..,^ 11 “* 


FR ANCESCO WALDNER 

tner. You will be able to do something new 
and different, but It would be wrong to pursue 
novelty merely for the sake of doing some- 
thing new. There is no reason why you should 
not speak your mind provided you do so dis- 
creetly and without giving offence. You will 
get on better with Capricorn than with Aqua- 
rius. 

SCORPIO — October 23rd to Novem- 
ber 2 let 


There could well be some awkward 
moments this week, and you would be well 
advised to restrain yourself. You must take 
great care not to give rise to a misunder- 
standing between yourself and a friend. A 
lam ty problem would be better tackled In gra- 
dual stages than all at once. You will have 
plenty to do and you should leave yourself 
with enough time to do It property. If your daily 
tasks lean you feeling rather tired, then you 
fh 8 ®? P J 3 ,,ule ,on 8er. Always make sure 
mat the clothes you wear are appropriate to 
the season. You will get on better with Capri- 
corn than with Aquarius. 

Dwi™ , 20th“ NOV0mb0r 22nd 10 

ySIiS£^i ! he , °° koul for hidden trapB. 
You should not hesitate to accept an Invlta- 

EH ■££ no* Slay longer than you 
n?w woiS S 00 "*, ? 8,ore ^barking on a 
EKikSS y° u woukJ do well to determine 
, “n really afford It. You should 
: define, your objectives more precisely Instead 
of just hoping for the. best. You w)U got on 


Tjanuary^ 
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Mrs Deepmala Verma of India and Mrs Perihan 
Siyam of Turkey are two women for whom art 
and handwork is a part of life. This week they 
talked to The Star about their work and the part 
it plays in their lives. 


art of living 


By Pam Dougherty 

star Stall Wrltc-r 

VISIT THE home ol Mrs Deepmala 
Verma and your first step tells you 
there is an artist in the house as 
wall decorations cleverly fa- 
shioned from carpet pieces lead 
you to ihe Venna's front door. 

And Ihe artistry continues past 
the front door, for Mrs Verma, who 
is the wife of I idian Embassy Sec- 
ond Secretary Prnveen Verma. 
embroiders, paints in oils and wat- 
ercolours, does applique work and 
sews and will certainly add new 
skills in time. From the variety and 
quality of her work which gives her 
home its own special character 
she might be a professional artist 
but, in fact she is a Diplomatic 
Corps wife who pursues her art 
for her own and her family's satis- 
faction only. 

Mrs Verma says that 
she learned a number of crafts as 
a school girl, including embroidery 
and knitting which are both popu- 
lar in her home state of Bihar. Her 
mother and sisters are also good 
craftswomen so she also had the 
benefit of their example at home. 

Despile this early exposure to 
the world of art and craft, her for- 
mal education took a very differ- 
ent path. Her formal training was 
in bio-science and she followed 
thia with post-graduate work In 
personnel management and a 
teaching post in an Institute for 
personnel management. 

Mrs Verma's move from science 
to art came only with her marri- 
age. Marriage alone might not 
have been enough to cause the 
change, but Mrs Verma chose to 
marry a diplomat and Indian fore- 
ign service rules precluded her 
working. With the prospect of a 
life of constant moving, they have 
already spent eighteen months in 


Karachi and a spell in Delhi, she 
felt it was important to develop an 
area of Interest site could always 
carry with her. 

Mrs Verma says that now she 
cannot imagine her life without art 
"Until I die. I will keep on," she 
says. But it remains something 
very personal and she likes to 
work according to her own inspira- 
tion and mood and, although she 
attended a lew classes in Karachi, 
she is essentinlly self taught and 
happy to remain that way. At this 
stage she Is experimenting with 
different styles and mediums and 
turns to her collection of art books 
when she needs help. 
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Mrs Deepmala Verma 

One of her early works, which 
was intended as a present for her 
husband, i 9 an elaborate embroid- 
ery in the miniature style ol Rajas- 
tan. It says a great deal about Mrs 
Verma's approach that the art 
piece she finally gave her husband 
is one of her early oil works, rather 
in the style of Modigliani. 


Applique work following a traditional Bihar! style 


Deepmala Verma's family did 
not make her an artist but their in- 
fluence on her approach is strong. 
Her businessman lather always 
urged his family to make use of 
things to hand and not to waste 
anything and this his daughter still 
remembers — her use of the car- 
pet pieces is a notable result 

One of her striking applique 
pieces follows a design tradi- 
tionally done as a painting in Bihar 
but Mrs Verma used gunny sack 
and scraps of ordinary cotton mat- 
erial to produce a picture with a 
far from "left over" took. 

The artist does not altogether 
discount the possibility of an exhi- 
bition one day but, at present, she 
prefers to continue working for 
herself. She is enjoying the diplo- 
matic life and her stay in Jordan 
but feels her art provides her with 
the ideal private activity. 

She is also fortunate to receive 
strong support from her husband 
who will happily keep the couple's 
three year old daughter Tina occu- 
pied if her mother wants to work. 

Tina herself also likes to try her 
hand at a little painting though her 
mother says her early efforts have 
mainly wrought havoc on her lip- 
stick brushes. 


Perihan Siyam adds her own touch 



By Najwa Kefay 

Special lo The Star 

"Each house reflects the perso- 
nality and character of Its house- 
wife” says artist, Mrs Perihan 
Welld Siyam, of Turkish origin 
who left her native Turkey when 
she married agricultural engineer, 
Welld Siyam In 1970 and has 
been living In Jordan ever since. 

Mrs Siyam who studied art for 
seven years in Turkey has a parti- 
cular inclination towards interior 
decorating, including making some 
items of her own furniture, includ- 
es carved brass coffee tables 
and artificial flowers. 

"When a woman adds her own 
touch to her household and Items, 

•t gives a different look from any 
other house and gives it a style. In 
addition to the fact that the wo- 
man is saving money on any thing 
she makes herself, she also has 
something to occupy her free lime. 
Handmade items are also ideal as 
gi,,a -" she said. 

Mrs Siyam, who has taught 
ar > at a number of schools is 
n ow at the Islamic College. She 
a so holds flower making classes 
al the Turkish Centre. 

At a recent exhibition where the 
work of 50 ladles was exhibited 
and sold a total of JD 3000 was cok 
looted. 

“We have a saying in Turkish 
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Mrs Perihan Siyam 

that although horns grow after the 
ears, they grow longer, and this is 
the case with me. Some of my 
students, who came to master an 
art I taught them, can now do bet- 
ter work than I do,” she says 
[ feel very proud that my hard 
work has produced such good re- 
sults." 

Mrs Siyam has Also worked 
with the Ministry ol Social Deve- 
lopment, training the deaf, and 


wilh psychiatric patients at the 
Karameh Hospital. 

"My years with the psychiatric 
patients were the best years of 
my life." she says, "such a job is 
most rewarding as it gives the 
students sell -confidence and a 
feeling that they are not useless 
after all. They appreciated my 
work and began to confide in me.' 

Perihan is one of those women 
who believe that a woman should 
work outside the house as this 
helps her to release the pressure 
of home problems, and provides a 
change in the atmosphere. This 
enables her lo come home relaxed 
and happy, thus making the at- 
mosphere of Ihe home a happy 
one. 

"The husbands of my students 
are always encouraging me 
and thanking me for this idea of 
giving these classes. They claim 
that since their wives started go- 
ing to classes, their lives together 
have become more relaxed and 
much happier." says Um Nidal. as 
she is called by her students and 
their husbands. 

Um Nidal herself, has a very 
happy married life and she has 
three children Nidal 15, Nihan 13 
and Nilhan 10 years old. 

“My children are very mature 
and reliable and they also have an 
inclination towards art." she says. 


A gift that changed character In the making 



Mrs Siyam's art work brings pleasure for all 
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Eloynnco lor a bride 


A style for 1906 


Abeer Abdel Rahim takes a bow 


A stylish fashion debut 


"• Over 330 guests came together 
- tal the Aiali room of the Regency 
; Pa lace Hotel iust before Christ- 
' jmas lu witness fashion designer 
( lAbGer Abdel Rahim present her 
first Haute Couture collection. 

! The collection, which was 
presented by five charming and 
efficient models. Ranla, Lana, 
[|Huda, Siwar, and Salom, was 
I opened under the patronage of 
| Her Highness Princess Te greed, 

, i accompanied by Mrs, Akef at 
) iFayez, and Mrs Inaam El Mufti. 

■ r Highlighting I he collection were 
. ;the ZO stunning evening and ior- 
.mal gowns in the latest French silk 
.. fabrics. During the evening, one of 
the dresses was auctioned, bring- 
ing a very useful JD 300 for the 
) SOS Children’s Village. Also con- 
. j tribuling to the success of the 
event, was the Lebanese show 
playing at the Aiali, with famous 
Singer Isam Rajjl, presenting 
, some of his most popular songs to 
j the guests. 

I Hostess. Abeer was herself 
I wearing one .of her elegant de- 
;8Jslgtm as she received her guests. 

3 ’’I've been working on this ct>l- 
-| lection for four months now/’ said 
'S the designer. Tve put alt my effort 
ii and air my money into this prolect, 
'{ but. fliank Go d. so far tM.fe- 
•i sponse has. been perfect, and the 
,.i appreciation, and comptlmnnls I 
ij have received, have given me 
. more confidence fn my project and 
the to cpiry on with U." 

I ‘ Abeer has now opened her 
Shop, yvhiqh is tocatod in Um Eas- 
omuk, add ha 9 , started receiving 
her Customers personally. 


• : The Diplomatic corps In Amman 
has a new member in the arrival of 
the now .Indian Ambassador. Gur- 
bachan Singh, who & welcome 
with his Family to Jordan. Mr Gur* 
tmehan Singh, his wife and their 
toon aged daughter arrived in Am- 
man oh 21 December, 1965 from 
the Indian capital. New Delhi. 

The embassador conferred last 


week with Ihe Foreign Minister 
Taher Al Masri and submitted his 
credentials. Mr Gurbnchan Singh 
is a career diplomat and was In- 
dia's High Commissioner in Accra. 
Ghana, before his posting to Jor- 
dan. He has also served in various 
capacities in Indian missions In 
Africa. Europe and in the External 
Affairs Ministry in New Delhi. 

For the diplomatic family Amman 
will oiler a different taste from 
Africa, especially in the climate 
and they will no doubt notice the 
great change from the tropical 
Wes I African weather to the wet 
winter in Jordan. 



Mr Gurbachan Singh 


the St. Ephrem Church. Ashrafieh. 
by a priest who came from Dama- 
scus for the occasion. 


New Year, 
new friend 


WHY NOT start the new year with 
some new friends. The Star offers 
you a selection of people who are 
keen to have Jordanian pen pals. 

Mr Y.Y. Ying 
27 Yacan 14/01 
46100 Petaling Jaya 
Malaysia 

Mr Ying is 35 years old and is a 
furniture and interior designer. His 
hobbies are design, art, 6tamp col- 
lecting, photography and era f Is. 

Miss Paulina Acquah 
P.O.B. 213 
Cape Coast City 
Ghana 

Miss Tina Movuis 
P.O. Box 1118 
Cape Coast City 
Ghana 

.Miss Agnes Krakue 
P.O.B. 213 
Cape Coast City 
Ghana 

All three are 24 years old and 
are interested in sport, photogra- 
phy and music. 


a The. Indian ladles club cele- 
brated the Christmas on 20 
December, 1 905, .with cultural pro- 
grammes. The. programme event 
also marked a social got together 
of children and women; The 
Christian’ Indian community from 
Kerala State In Amman celebrated , 
Christmas with Its usual an thus!- 
asm. they organised a carol parly . 
and visited thb member's homes. 
On Friday a masB was conducted 
for the Malayalam speaking com- 
munity : in their mother longue at . 


11 Mad* anything nice with your 
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The Spanish Cultural Centre piesents sin inhibition of paint- 
ings by Khaled Khreis. 

Continues until Sunday 5 January. 

Films 

The French Cultural Centre presents ‘Trans Europe Express' 
a 1965 film directed by Alain Robbe-Grlllet and starring Jean 
Louis Trlntlgnant and Marie France Pisler. 

Saturday 4 January at 7.45 pm. 

In Co-operation with the Cine Club of Jordan, the French Cul- 
tural Centre presents 'Chere Inconnue' a 1979 film, 
directed by M. Misrai and starring Simone Signoret and Jean 
Rochefort. 

Monday 6 January at 8.00 pm. 

Lecture 

The French Cultural Centre presents a lecture by Genevieve 
Oolfuss on ‘La Suslane, from the first settlements to the 
first centres' (La Susiane was an ancient province of the Per- 
sian empire). 

Wednesday 8 January at 6.00 pm. 


FRIENDS with an urge to travel need to be patlent^ls month as 
their first outing Is planned for Friday 24 January. It will be to the 
springs at Ain Al-Zara, about 60 kilometres from Na‘ur on the 
east coast of the Dead Sea. These are the springs that are 
reputed to have cured King Herod's leprosy. 

Departure will be at 8.30 am. from the Department of Antiqui- 
ties Registration Centre and don't forget your picnic lunch and 
bathing suit. 

The following week, on Friday 31 January Pella and Wadi 
Hammeh are the destinations, for another winter warmer. 

The big trip tor the early part of 1986 is that being planned to 
Crete and Athens from Monday 24 February to Sunday 1 
March. The itinerary Is being planned by Dr Yannls SakelJara- 
kla whose fascinating lecture on Crete last year was the inspira- 
tion for the current trip. 

The cost of trip is only JD 145 to Include air fare, accomoda- 
tion. full board and transport to sites. Contact Mrs Theresa 
Wegellus or Mrs Anne Furtick for more information. 

Lecture 

The lecture schedule for the year kicks off with a lecture, In 
French, by Genevieve Dolfuas on La Susiane from the first 
settlements to the first centres'. La Susiane was a province 
of the Persian empire and was the centre of the Elamite empire. 

The lecture will be given at the French Cultural Centre at 
6.00 pm on Wednesday 8 January. 

On Saturday 25 January at 6.00 pm, also at the French Cen- 
tre, Jean Michel de Tarragon Is scheduled to discuss the 
I ‘Beginnings of Writing,’ (also In French). The time may be 
changed so check In advance. 

In between the two lectures, don't forgot the annual general 
meeting of the Friends of Archaeology which Is due to lake 
place on Tuesday 14 January at 7.00 pm. at the Registration 
Centre. - 


Half of heaven? 


The West German organi- 
zation Exile-Office of Culture 
is organizing a cartoon com- 
petition on the theme 'Half 
of Heaven — Women's eve- 
ryday life In the men's 
world’. 

Exile says “Half of the 
world's humanity consists of 
women, yet if you are look- 
ing for them in public life, in 
politics, economy or culture, 
you wJ IJ have doubts about 
this distribution. More than 
■ 80 per cent of the work on 
earth is done by women, but 
they only dispose of a small 
part of the fortunes. AH 
women are able to bring chil- 
dren Into this world. Beauss 
of this ability they are mostly 
— again by men — banished 
pto - privatesphere, even 
locked up. 

' "Women's life on this 
world presents Itself In dif- 
ferent ways, ft Is dependent 
on culture, religion, national- 
ity..,. This range extends 
; from, seeming equal rights to 
partial concessions, to open 


discrimination and Inhuman 
suppression. There are J 
clear limits between these 
various patterns, wne 
women are concerned, 
happens that human rlgn 
are kicked by feet. • 

“What does the other hal 
of earth look like? Ho* i can 
you describe everyday IJJ ™ 
the other part of humanlw 
the women? What s specie' 
In these countries and l c 
tures? Is women’s life in 
Industrial nations P” 
pally different from life in 
countries of the so-ca W 
Third World? Considering 
their everyday life on hi 0 
the earth, Is only the 
spect of the better ha f 
heaven what's left 
women? . 

The address for compel 
tlon entries Is 
EXILE-Offlce of Culture- 
Nlederstr. 6 £-4100°^ 
berg 1, West 

20 most interesting con Qf 

buttons will wlnan awara 
DM 300 each. 
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The far pavilions. Friday at 9:10 


Saturday 


Daily life in Ancient Egypt 


' 8:30 MIND YOUR LANGUAGE 

* 9:10 STARRING... THE 

ACTORS. Starring... The Actors 
provides an opportunity for film 
devotees and moviegoers the 
world over, a chance to sit down 
for in-depth interviews with thir- 
teen of today's greatest actors as 
they discuss the topic that de- 
lights and challenges them the 
moat: Acting. 

' 10:20 OPERATION JULIE: The 
story of Britain’s biggest toughest 
Drug Hunt. In three 00-mlnute epi- 
sodes "Operation Julie" reveals 
how, in the late 1970’e, one man 
0 nd hla team finally ran to earth a 
network of manufacturers, distri- 
butors and pushers of LSD. The 
operation Involved months of dedi- 
cated work, often harrowing, 
which climaxed in a dramatic chain 
of dawn raids. Operation Julie tells 
fl brutal story of organised crime 
an d the tenacity of the police. 


Sunday 


‘ 8:30 CAROL BURNETT 

t * 8:10 END OF EMPIRE: Until 
ib August 1947 — independence 
“V ,n India and Pakistan — Bri- 
iain governed the largest and 
most populous empire In the hla- 
of the world. During the next 
inirty-ihree years, concluding with 
me Independence of Southern 
Vo££ 08 ' a as Zimbabwe In April 
'°b 0 , forty-nine nations that had 
oeen ruled by Britain won ln- 
oependance. End Of Empire is a 
series of fourteen one-hour televl- 
?,S n Prosrammes that attempts to 
rail the story of this enormous 
transfer of power. 

Makepeace. dempsey AND 


A ‘ ?-30 BOTTLE BOYS: Robin 
no. i? 8tara aa milk delivery man 
hfn.f D0acon In this -hilarious el- 
. co medy series revolving 

• ^UARY 19Q6 


around Dave and his fellow team -9:10 ANCIENT LIVES: Daily jC i 

of milkmen. There’6 Joe, who is al- life in Ancient Egypt Is brought v - A 

wavs boasting of h(B success with vidly alive by writer and Egyplol- *( 

the ladles, an ever drunk Scots- ogist John Romer In Central s[W 

man called Jock, a slow-witted four-part series "Ancient Lives . 

stooge, Billy, Dave's harrassed . 10;20 FALCO n CREST JC 

boss Stan and to brighten up the 

office, Stan's buxom blonde ae- Thursday 

cretary Sharon. . 8;30 THATS my BOY © 

‘ 9:10 Dennll Potto * 8:10 RETURN TO EDEN: The* 

A a = re0 " pla ; ISmS story continues. Return to Eden i3i0 

based ° n F ' . ® hrilllant p 9 sychia- the saga ol the Harper fanny and® 
moving stop/ ofabriiant py preserve their em-m 

trlst's love for a beautiful rlch pa wm h whQ wjsh ^ 

^ u d ° W d n romance 8 sit Stray them. Stephanie Harper. S 

Their , t0 Q rt ^ e ^ ntl ^s backaround now the richest, most powerful W 

a ? a n ai»hv Americana at feisure In woman in Australia, Is suddenly^ 
of wealthy Americans aiieisu threatened by dark forces from g 

the ?S° und ° Eur ° P 9 her past and must fight to save all(S 
the 1920 s. 3 he has struggled for. vl 

* 10:20 DALLAS * 10;20 FEATURE FILM <% 

Tuesday Friday § 

• 8:30 THAT'S MY BOY . Q;30 MR BEL evEDERE: Mar- ^ 

• 9:10 A MARRIED MAN: It is gha 0weng (|| 0ne Graff) is theAj 
Auaust 1973 and John Strickland, oompieie woman of the 80 s — aW 
a successful barrister. Is 40 years devo jed wife, mother of three ram- fl 
old At a time when many men bijnctlous kids, and. on top of this, id 

would settle for a comfortable cru- f u |m me law student. pbvous y> 

Ise Into middle age. Strickland de- Marsha need3 pr ofessl6nal help* 
cldes to take charge of his life _ around the house. One call to 3 
once more. Rejecting the needs of the d0 mestlc agency brings some- Jo 
his young wife, Clare, and seeking thlng to her front door she never# 

to make a positive contribution to ex p BCted — Lynn Belvedere l 

society, Strickland decides to be- f Chri8 t op her Hewett). a smug but- Z 
come a Labour MP — and inds , er wlth an arrogant command of> 
himself an Isolated socialist the EngHsh language, an Impecc-J 
amona his middle-class colleag- abIe genS0 0 f order, and, not un-J 
See and friends. r . Q v believably, a character nsfersttcij 

* 10-20 THE EQUAUZER: Your from sir Winston Churchill. tj 
life or the life of a loved one is In . 9;10 THE FAR PAVILIONS:^ 
danaer and you don’t know where The Far Pa villons is a passionate 
to turn for help anymore Then and haunting | 0V e story aet In theC 
vour eyes catch a small new- (nd(a of the British Raj against the j 
soacer ad: “Gotta problem? Odds s p 0ctacu |ar and epic sweep of 
Sainst you? Call The Equalizer. batt|Q< trea chery and intrigue. 

you call the L ® ^SSSi ‘ 10:20 THE BRIEF : Scripted 

reassuring voi “ JcCaMEd- by one of Britain's leading acreen- 
to meet him. Robert Mccaiyto ^ THE brief is a powerful? 

ward Woodward) is THE EQU drama about a giobe-trottlng 

UZER «d I he international trial lawyer at the 

out the odds, in your favour. croBaroada of his life, torn in a( 

Wednesday complicated love quadrangle lhati 

* 0-30 THREE'S COMPANY could only happen In 1984. ( 
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By Reem Yasin 


Cher© Jnconnue at. the 
French. Centre 

THIS WEEK the French Cultural Centre In Aininsin b paying 
homage to one of the top stars of French cluoma, the Into 
Simone Signoret, who pnssed away a few mouths ago leav- 
ing behind Iter a memorable record of films that have des- 
ervedly earned her a place among international film stars. 

So, In co-ordination with the Jordanian Cine Club (as they 
had co-operated once before In paying tribute to the late 
Francois Truffaut) one of the latest films of Simone Sig- 
norot will be presented on Monday, 6th January — “Chere 
Inconnue", a film considered to be one of her best works. 
Before the screening Mr Maury, head of the audiovisual 
unit, will give an introductory note about tho life and work 
of the great actress. 

Born in 1921, Signoret started her acting career in the 
theatre. Her first film appearance was a small role In “Les 
VlBlteura du Solr" in 1942. Her first featured role was in 
“Macadam" (The Back Straeta of Paris) in 1946. But her 
first starring role came In Jacques Becker’s “Casque D'Or" 
In 1952 In which she gave a performance of attractive 
spontaneity, and as “ThAr6se Raquln" In 1953 she was 
powerfully convincing as Emile Zola's sensual heroine tor- 
tured by guilt. 

Simone Signoret's most successful roles are usually 
those portraying sensuous, mature, worldly women display- 
ing her Inherent characteristic qualities of sensitivity and 
warmth. Her performance In “Room at the Top" won her 
the Oscar for 1959. 

Her role in ‘‘Chere Inconnue" (Dear Unknown) is another 
outstanding performance regarded among her very beBt. As 
the old spinster Louise, she plays opposite Jean Rochefort 
in the role of her Invalid brother Gilles. 

The Him, made In 1979, tells the story of the brother and 
sister, Gilles and Louise, an old maid devoting her life to the 
care of her Invalid brother who ha b lost the use of his legs. 
They are two lonely people, living together, but each Is 
wrapped up In himself, living a separate life In his own Inner 
world. 

Like many old couples these two tear each other to 
pieces by acid remarks, by constantly pestering each other 
and generally getting on one another's nerves. But like 
most old couples, also, they can't live without each other, 
little rituals and habits simply bind them together. 

To break the monotony of her life and give her days a 
touch of excitement, Louise suddenly puts an 'ad* fn the 
local newspaper running: "Woman without children would 
like to meet...." 

The reply arrives, a cry from another desperate and lonely 
soul. The man who replies is none other than her own 
brother... 

In her letters to her new found friend Louise manufac- 
tures for herself a new Identity and a different life building 
up a day-dream for her brother as well as for herself. 

The question remains as to who will stop the game first 
and how will Louise stop the game first and how will Louise 
and Gilles face cold reality again? 

N.B. The film will be subtitled in Arabic and is scheduled to be 
shown on Mon. 6th January al the French Cultural Centre at 8 

p.m. HJ. MK CS*N r-Pfv Ktk hill hU ND. hlK ... u. -U ... 


Top Records 


In US 

1. "Careless Whisper — 
Wham = 

2. Like A Virgin — Madonna 

1 3. Wake Me Up Before You 
Go-Go — Wham = 

( 4. I Want to Know Love Is 
— Foreigner 

1 5. I Feel For You — Chaka 
Khan 

>8, Out Of Touch — Daryl 
Hall + John Oates 
) 7. Everybody Wants to Rule 
The World — Tears For 
) Fears 

; 8. Money For Nothing — 
Dire Straits 

' 9. Crazy For You — Ma- 
ly donna 

> 10. Take On Me — A-Ha 


In Britain 

1. The Power Of Love — 
Jennifer Rush 

2. Move Closer — Phyllis 
Nelson 

3. Cherish — Kool and the 
Gang 

4. Crazy For You — Ma- 
donna 

5. I Know Him so Well — 
Elaine Paige and Barbara 
Dickson 

6. Frankie — Sisler Sledge 

7. Into The Groove — Ma- 
donna 

8. Axel F — Harold Falter- 
meyer 

9. Trapped — Colonel 
Abrams 

10. 19 — Paul Hardcastle 









